Not too high, not too low, but exactly 90.9 proof — 

the perfect proof for Canadian whisky. Now, age-mellowed 
to be the finest of Canadian whiskies, 

Canadian Schenley 909 is proudly offered to you at 


the one Proof of Perfection— 90.9 


CANADIAN SCHENLEY LTP 


/ 
Leche nod 


Aged and bottled under the supervision of the Canadian Government 
CANADIAN SCHENLEY LTD. VALLEYFIELD. P. Q@.. CANADA 
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WORKING TOGETHER 


OcToBER, 1952 


The 1951 Results of 
Cooperation in Saudi 


80% of all Aramco Saudi Arab em- 
ployees received pay increases during 
the year because they did their work 
better or qualified for higher-paying 
jobs. 


Arab-American sanitation teams 
continued the successful fight against 
malaria. 


New business and industrial ven- 
tures were started in areas formerly 
only sparsely settled. 


Aramco medical facilities gave serv- 


ice to an average of 33,563 persons 
each month. 


Saudi Arabia’s first railroad, 357 
miles in length, was completed and 
put into operation. It is government 
owned and is being paid for out of oil 
royalties. 


278,000,000 barrels of oil were pro- 
duced for the free world. 


Arabia* 


Private industry has created jobs 
in Saudi Arabia for the 13,786 Saudi 
Arabs and 3,230 Americans employed 
by Aramco. 


31 new oil wells were completed 
during the year and two new oil fields 
were discovered. 


55,311,846 barrels of refined prod- 
ucts were produced at the Ras Tanura 
refinery. 


Aramco is owned by four American 
oil companies whose stockholders num- 
ber more than 600,000 individuals. 


Arabian American 
Company 


Q 


*The operational figures are from the 1951 Annual 
Report of Operations to the Saudi Arab Government. 
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FIRST PREMIUM 
QUALITY CIGARETTE 


TO OFFER BOTH REGULAR & KING-SIZE 


BOTH regular and king-size 
Chesterfields are premium 
quality cigarettes and come 
in the smart white pack. 


BOTH contain only those 
proven ingredients that 
make Chesterfield the best 
possible smoke: the world’s 
best tobaccos, pure, more 
costly moistening agents (to 
keep them tasty and fresh), 
the best cigarette paper that 
money can buy—nothing else. 


BOTH are much milder with 
an extraordinarily good 
taste and, from the report 
of a well-known research or- 
ganization — no unpleasant 
after-taste. 


BOTH are exactly the same in all 
respects. There is absolutely no 
difference except that king-size 
Chesterfield is larger — contains 
considerably more of the same 
tobaccos — enough more to give 
you a 21% longer smoke, yet 
costs little more. 


CHESTERFIELD 


* 
CONTAINS TOBACCOS 


q OF BETTER QUALITY & 
ASK YOUR DEALER HIGHER PRICE THAN ANY 


FOR CHESTERFIELD — 
EITHER WAY YOU 
LIKE "EM 


Copyright 1952, Liccert & Myers Tosacco Co. 
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moved is a mystery. Photo by Jack Grover. 
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An exciting eyeful and 


This trim, sleek, jet-streamed new Stude- 
baker has the look of a lot of money—and 
the lure of a lot of money saving. 


The model shown is the dramatically 
advanced Studebaker Starliner “hard-top” 
—a truly brilliant performer—and a stand- 
out fuel economizer, thanks to designing 
that keeps it free from excess weight. 


White sidewall tires and chrome wheel discs optional at extra cost. 


amazingly thrifty! 


In this year’s Mobilgas Economy Run, the 
motoring world found out for certain how 
thrifty the 1952 Studebakers are. 


In that gruelling test, a Studebaker 
Champion and Commander V-8, each with 
overdrive, optional at extra cost, beat the 
entire field of 23 cars entered in the stand- 
ard classes in actual mileage per gallon. 


1852 * Studebaker x 1952 


One hundred years of progress on the roadways of the world 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION, EXPORT DIVISION, SOUTH BEND 27, INDIANA, U.S.A. CABLES: STUDEBAKER 
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Pseudonyms may be used only if your letter includes your correct 
name and address. 


GRATIFYING GREMLIN 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL 
August 4, 1952 

Miss Ann Smith 

Firestone Tire and Rubber Co. 

Akron, Ohio 


Dear Miss Smith: 


We are convinced that there must be a nest of gremlins 
in your mailing room. This is the third time we have had 
a request from you for a copy of the January 1952 issue, and 
a tear sheet from that issue. Also, this is the third time that 
I have sent the JOURNAL to you. 


We are the first to admit that the JoURNAL is first class | 


reading material, even for gremlins, so if you apprehend | 


this offender, we will send him a form so he can become 
a paid up subscriber. He must be getting tired of an ex- 
clusive diet of January issues! 

LEE CLARK 


August 19, 1952 
Mrs. Lee Clark 
FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL 
Dear Mrs. Clark: 


After reading your letter of August 4 regarding the num- 
ber of January 1952 issues of FoREIGN SERVICE JOURNALS 
which you have sent to us, I cast about for someone to blame 
for our not receiving these issues. While casting I noted the 
issue which you had enclosed with your letter and upon see- 
ing the article “The Treaty of Ghent” realized I had been 


attracted to that article at some time in the past, in fact — 
twice before, all of which makes me a gremlin. Accordingly, — 


I have decided to accept your offer that I become a paid up 


subscriber to the FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL and I am at- | 


taching my personal check for $4.00 to cover a year’s sub- 
scription. 

I agree with you that the JouRNAL is first class reading 
material. 


ANN W. SMITH 
Law Department 


Ep. Note: There may be hundreds of literate gremlins 
pinching copies out of “in” baskets all over the world, and 


many, like Gremlin Smith, may be willing to become paid- | 


up subscribers. 


PROBLEMS OF THE PROFESSIONAL DIPLOMAT 


American Embassy, 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 
August 15, 1952. 

To the Editors, 

FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

The article by Mr. Gordon A. Craig entitled “The Pro- 
fessional Diplomat and His Problems” is one of the most 
(Continued on page 7) 
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The life and problems 
of the Near East today, 

as seen by its own _ scholars 
and American experts 


Near Eastern Culture 
and Society 


Edited by T. CUYLER YOUNG 


A wide survey of Arabic-Islamic culture and 
society in the Near East. “One of the great 
services rendered by this symposium is to point 
out with the most scrupulous honesty and im- 
partiality the political and cultural antagonisms 
and to indicate the lines of old agreement along 
which the foundations of new understanding can 


be made.”—N. Y. Times. Illustrated $4.00 


Order from your bookstore, 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMERICAN EASTERN 


AFTER OvER TWENTY YEARS 
EXPERIENCE IN THE NEAR AND 
EAstT IN TRADE, SHIP- 
PING AND DEVELOPMENT, HAs 


EXPANDED INTO EUROPE. 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
CIRCLE 6-0333 
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WORK 


Quality fuels and lubricants 
help produce more food—fastel werrare, economy 


and security of a nation stem from the land. 

Mechanized farming reduces man-hours of labor, steps up 
the vital supply of food, speeds it to market. This 
evolution in agriculture has been assisted by petroleum. 
And — in many lands throughout the Eastern 
Hemisphere Caltex quality fuels and lubricants 


— are contributing to their healthy growth through more 
CA Oy E X adequate food production. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 5) 


useful you have published in the JOURNAL in a long while. 
But why, I would like to ask, did Mr. Craig confine his 
examples of the by-passing of Foreign Offices by Chiefs of 
State and Prime Ministers to British, French and German 
ones? I am sure that every senior Foreign Service Officer 
in our Service could offer American examples, some of which 
have contributed to the sorry pass in which we find our- 
selves today. 

When I wrote the American Foreign Service in 1946, 
there were quite a number of references to this problem 
from which the following is taken from my original manu- 
script: 

“The opinion is held by many that our foreign policy in 
respect to France and other issues that arose during the war 
might have been subject to fewer cross-purposes had the 
President relied more upon his expert advisers in the State 
Department and less upon amateurs in diplomacy upon 
whom he too often tended to depend for counsel in foreign 
affairs, 


““Satow remarks with great cogency: (Diplomatic Practice, 
Volume I, page 152): 

“*The practice of carrying on secret diplomacy behind 
the back of the responsible minister, resorted to by Louis 
XV and Napoleon III, led to disastrous consequences. . . . 

“Equally objectionable, although not attended with such 
fatal results is the habit indulged in by some Foreign Offices 
of acting on information received from outsiders, instead 
of trusting their own diplomatic agent. . . . Telegrams ex- 
changed direct between the Heads of States, without the 
knowledge and concurrence of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, are often followed by misunderstandings. In a 
Constitutional state this cannot occur.’ 

“Satow is wrong. This can occur in a Constitutional 
state, with all the unfortunate consequences he mentions. 


It occurred frequently when Woodrow Wilson was president- 


and when he carried on negotiations about which Mr, Lan- 
sing was entirely uninformed. It occurred quite as fre- 
quently during the incumbency of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, when Mr. Hull was Secretary of State and Mr. Roose- 

velt took advice from many diplomatic amateurs.” 
Of course, the foregoing was lese-majesty and was 
promptly excised by the self-appointed censors of my book. 
J. Rives 


Washington, D. C.. 


September 3, 1952. 
To the Editors, 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


Ambassador Childs’ let‘er of August 15, 1952 has been 
called to my attention. As Chairman of the Committee on 
Unofficial Publication, I would like to make the following 
comment with respect to the last paragraph of his letter. 

Since the manuscript for Mr. Childs’ book on the Ameri- 
can Foreign Service was submitted to the Department for 
review in 1946, some years before | became Chairman of 
the Committee on Unofficial Publication, I am not personally 
familiar with the exact procedure followed in reviewing 
the manuscript. Reference to the Committee’s files indicates 
that any modifications in or deletions from the original 
manuscript were made by reviewers in the Office of the 
Foreign Service and that no further changes in the manu- 
scrint were made bv the other members of the Committee. 

The Committee does not censor materials submitted to it 
for clearance. The Committee does review manuscripts, 
however, in accordance with the provisions of section 623.22 
of the Foreign Service Manual, Vol, 1, Part IV (formerly 

(Continued on page 9) 
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to provide fast, 
SAFE transportation for your valuables whether 
your transfer orders read Bangkok or Belfast. 

@ your possessions are wrapped and readied for 
overseas shipment by experts — handled with 
conscientious care, both at home and abroad — 
fully insured at nominal extra cost. 


modern, fireproof storage in our extensive, 
Washington warehouses protects the things you 
leave behind. 


lift vans for shipboard are tailored to the exact 
dimensions of your possessions, remain your 
property after shipment. 


don’t concern yourself at moving and storage time 
—leave it to Merchants. 
Telephone NAtional 6900 
“Over 60 Years of Quality Service” 


“TRANSFER & STORAGE 


_ JOHN L. NEWBOLD, PRES. 
920 E STREET, N.W. 
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Putting ideas into action 


If your transport plans call for longer 
hauls and more of them, then get acquainted with. 
International medium-duty models. They can 
mean complete operation and maintenance 
satisfaction in the 14,000 to 21,000 pounds gross 
vehicle weight range. 


You get everything in 


INTERNATIONALS 


Successful truck operators depend on 
Internationals today, for these rugged 
trucks have proved themselves on a 
multitude of tough hauling assign- 
ments. Over a million Internationals 
are now in use around the world. 
How do Internationals turn in this 
top performance? Ask the men who 
know. Drivers endorse them for 
power, maneuverability and handling 
ease. Maintenance men see the stam- 


ina built into every part, recognize 
Heavy-Duty Engineering throughout. 
Owners find that driver-maintenance 
approval means positive economy. 
Check your transport program with 
your International Truck Distributor. 
Follow his expert advice to get the 
right International for your specific 
needs. International Harvester Ex- 
port Company, 180 N. Michigan _& 
Avenue, Chicago 1, U.S.A. | 


Diesel engines available in L-160 series and larger. 


INTERNATIONAL TRUCKS 


Better Living through Better Roads 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 7) 

section 102.803 of the Foreign Service Regulations) and 
suggests changes or deletions when it is felt that the best 
interests of this country would be served thereby. 


Rosert L. THomMpsoN 


EDUCATIONAL CONSULTING 
SERVICE 


Educational Consulting Service 
Washington, D. C. 

To the Editors, 

FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

I believe JouRNAL readers would be interested in the fol- 
lowing item. 

The first annual general meeting of the Educational Con- 
sulting Service was held at the American Foreign Service 
Club on Tuesday, 17 June, 1952. The results of the first 
election of Trustees was announced as follows: 

Terms to Expire 1953 Robert P. Skinner 
Mrs. Garrett C. Ac- Terms to Expire 1954 
kerson, Jr. Ellis O. Briggs _ 
Joseph W. Ballantine Monnett B. Davis 
George H. Butler William Dawson 
John M. Cabot Nelson T. Johnson 
Fred Morris Dearing Boaz Long — 
Mrs. John D. Hicker- Keith Merrill 


son William Phillips 
Mrs. John Farr Sim. John Campbell White 
mons 


Officers for the 1952-1953 fiscal year will be elected at 
the meeting of the new Board of Trustees in the fall. 
RICHARD FYFE Boyce 


Terms to Expire 1955 


Robert Woods Bliss 
Richard Fyfe Boyce 
Mrs. Wilbur J. Carr 
George Gregg Fuller 
Joseph C. Grew 
George F. Kennan 
Arthur Bliss Lane 
Orme Wilson 


IN THE FINEST TRADITION 


Washington, D. C. 


September 12, 1952 
To the Editors, 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 

I recently received a letter containing news of Vincoe 
Paxton, whose husband’s untimely death last June in Isfahan 
was such a shock to all of us. I think other Service wives 
would like to know what she has done and when they know 
I think they, too, will be proud of her. Here is part of the 
letter: 

“Several Iranian families as well as Americans invited 
Vincoe to come and live with them but she has continued 
on in our home. The morning of June 25th when she picked 
up Hall’s brief case and set out for his office, the vegetable 
vender and bridge sweeper gave her the salaams they used 
to give Hall. Blinking back the tears she went on and now 
after days of helping through the summer heat, the report of 
the South Iran travel is finished. The Fourth of July re- 
ception was also held on the site Hall had selected, under 
the big mulberry trees in our garden and the speech of wei- 
come he had planned to speak in Persian was read to the 250 
guests, July 23, Vincoe began work in the Nursing Section 
of Point Four, Isfahan. It was a new and bewildering ex- 
perience for her as the recent disturbances broke out the 
same week but she feels it is the sort of endeavor Hall would 
like for her to be helping in among the people he loved.” 

Vincoe Paxton had always helped her husband in his 
work. In Tihwa, their last post, she had been accustomed to 
spending an eight-hour day at the office doing those things 
the small staff could not spare the time to do. Apparently 
in Isfahan she continued in that pattern. When her hus- 
band’s sudden death on June 23rd meant his work could 
not be finished, she took the notes both had made and com- 
pleted the report he had started. She has carried on in 
the finest tradition of the Service, 


J. D. 


OctoBer, 1952 


* 
tener Seuliee 
AFLOAT OR ASHORE 


The superb new 


United States 
The world’s fastest, most modern passenger superliner— 
now teamed with the popular s. s.s AMERICA in regular 
service between New York and Europe. 
NEW YORK + HAVRE + SOUTHAMPTON 
First Class, $350 up; Cabin, $220 up; Tourist, $165 up 


The beautiful and luxurious 


America 


Favorite of thousands of transatlantic travelers. 


NEW YORK + COBH - HAVRE - SOUTHAMPTON 
BREMERHAVEN 


First Class, $295 up; Cabin, $200 up; Tourist, $160 up 


UNITED STATES LINES 


One Broadway, New York 


Lone active in promoting commerce 


among the peoples of the Americas, the 
Chase National Bank today is in the van- 
guard of those institutions which are 
fostering Pan-American relations by the 
promotion of trade and travel. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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The facts about 
Microwave and VHF 
Radio Relay Systems 


Tue primary importance of telecommunica- 
tions. ..to governments as well as commercial 
groups... is today unchallenged. 


Radio relaying is the modern method of long 
distance transmission for telephony, teleg- 
raphy and television. The rate at which radio 
relaying is being used in preference to wire 
and cable is evidence of its great technical 
and economic merit. 


RCA offers 11 different types of radio relay 
systems specifically suited to all the various 
classes of telecommunication transmission 
from television down to a few telephone or 
teleprinter channels. There is an RCA Radio 
Relay System for every need. 


all the rest! 


RCA’s position in microwave and the other 
high-frequency radio relay systems is that of 
pioneer and leading authority. RCA engineers 
are prepared to advise upon and install the 
appropriate system for every requirement. 


Whatever your interest in telecommunica- 
tions, you'll find instructive reading in the new 
RCA book, covering all phases of microwave 
and VHF radio relay systems. 


You'll find valuable information 
in this Free 58-page book! 


. . - Authoritative data on the whole subject; the 
growing use of radio relay systems in many countries; ° 
the classes of service (television, telephone, telegraph, 
teletype); the correct systems for each service; and 


FREE BOOKLET= Mail Coupon 


RCA International Division, Radio Corporation of America 
RCA Building, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your free 58-page book which fully 
describes microwave and VHF radio relay systems. 


Name 
Title 
RCA INTERNATIONAL DIVISION Company 
RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
RCA BUILDING Address 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N.Y., U.S.A. ; 
City State 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS (from page 9) 


WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


Barcelona, Spain, 


September 5, 1952. 
To the Editors, 


FOREIGN SERVICE JOURNAL: 


The following is an excerpt from a letter which was writ- | 
ten to Miss Ethel Zellermayer of our office in appreciation | 


of her assistance to the writer: 


“I wish to thank you for the kindness you showed me 
when I visited the Consulate General. If 1 may comment 
on this, I have found that the Legation in 
and the Consulate at the only others which | 
know, were considerably ruder and more bureaucratic. 
To come into a place such as yours, one is quite warmed and 


proud to be an American, and one feels a sudden and in- | 
explicable warmth for one’s own kind in the midst of 


foreigners.” 


GeorcE E, PALMER, 
American Vice Consul, 


IN MEMORIAM 


MOLESWORTH. Mrs. William Mackinnon Molesworth. mother of 
FSO Kathleen Molesworth, died on July 1, 1952, at Austin, Texas. 


PECK. Willis B. Peck, former U.S. Ambassador to Thailand, died at 


his home in Be!mont, California. 


POOLE. DeWitt Clinton Poole, died in Princeton, N. J. after a brief 
illness. Mr. Poole, prior to his retirement in 1930, spent twenty years 
in the FS and Department, serving at Berlin, Paris, Moscow, and 
Capetown. He retired in 1930 and entered the academic field, serving 
as chairman of and later director of the advisory board of the School 
of Public and International Affairs at Princeton University. During 
the war years he was associated with OSS and in 1949 he became the 
first president of the National Committee for a Free Europe. 


TAIT. George Tait, Consul General at Antwerp, Belgium, died on 
August 24, 1952, in London after undergoing an operation. FSO Tait 


joined the Foreign Service in 1923 and served as Consul General at 
London and Algiers, prior to his assignment at Antwerp. 


BIRTHS 


BEAUCHAMP. A daughter, Mary Ann, born to Mr. and Mrs. Wil- 
liam E. Beauchamp, Jr. on August 20, 1952, in Paris. 


CHALKER. A daughter, Janet Wood, born to Consul and Mrs. Rob- 
ert P. Chalker on July 7, 1952, at Duesseldorf, Germany. 


HOUGHTELING. A daughter, Ann Louise, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
James L. Houghteling on July 28, 1952, in Paris. 


REAMS. A daughter, Kathryn, born to Mr. and Mrs. Robert Borden 
Reams on June 28, 1952, in Bern. 


TANGUY. A son, Charles Reed Tanguy, Jr., born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles R. Tanguy on March 19, 1952, in Rabat, Morocco. 


WIESNER. A daughter, Elizabeth Quincy, born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Louis A. Wiesner on August 8, 1952, at the George Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital in Washington. 


FSO, FSS. 
service. 
dues 


FSR should join DACOR before leaving active 
Hospital and medical insurance available. Send $5 
to Diplomatic and Consular a ae 

3816 Huntington St., Washington 15, D. C. 


_TAYLOR INTERNATIONAL COMPANY 


INSURANCE AND INVESTMENTS WORLDWIDE 


Literature on overseas automobile insurance, 
personal effects (Government Service 
Floater) and booklet “The Modern Way 
- to Invest” are available on request and 
without obligation. 


1500 MASSACHUSETTS AVENUE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


DEcatur 5115 


HEY J. GOODHAN «C0 


Serving the Men’s Wear 

Needs of the Depart- 

ment of State and the 
Foreign Service 


For Over 50 Years 


usable” 
HASPEL SEERSUCKER-PALM BEACH 
In Stock the Year ’Round 


ARROW — MANHATTAN — VAN HEUSEN 
McGREGOR 


HENRY J. GOODMAN & CO. 


1707 Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


With Accent on the Americas 


British Linking busy ports of North and Middle 
HONDURAS America, the Great White Fleet contrib- 
COLOMBIA Utes to better understanding and friendship 

costarica throughconstant development of freightand 
cusa Passenger traffic. As both travel and trade 
oummena increase, United Fruit, with experienced, 
REPUBLIC able personnel and modern, fast liners, will 
ELSALVADOR CONtinue to maintain service of the highest 
eueiiiins standard to both shipper and traveler. 
HONDURAS 
 OREAT Fleer 
NICARAGUA UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
New York 6: Pier 3, North River 
PANAMA New Orleans 4: 321 St. Charles St. 
CANAL ZONE Chic 2: 111 W. Washington Sc. 


San Francisco 7: 1001 Fourth St. 
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ENJOY these fine Whiskeys 
bearing the century-old name 


BELLOWS 


any 


BELLOWS PARTNERS CHOICE 
Bourbon W hiskey—A Blend 


An acknowledged leader among 
premium blends. Light—yet amply 
flavored. 


BELLOWS CLUB SPECIAL BOURBON 
Straight Bourbon Whiskey 


A superb whiskey possessing a prized 
lightness of body and generosity of 
flavor. 
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BONDED BOURBON 
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KENTUCKY 
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« 
BOURBON 
EY-AB THIS WHISKEY 15 FOUR YEARS 
BELLOWS BONDED BOURBON 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey DISTILLED in KENTUCKY 
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“SHED 1830 NEW yoRK « 


LOMS COMPANY 


Export Division, Room 1934 


120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. B60 
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THE CHIEF’S MONK STORY: When Homer ByIncTON | 


was Chief of Personnel, and I was Assistant Chief but with- 
out the title, occasionally a young FSO would ask an in- 
discreet question of him. I can hear him even now telling 


this story: “One day a young Brother visited a monastery | __ 


high in the Alps. All the Brothers were in the fields working 
and so the Father and his visitor ate dinner alone. While 
they were having coffee the latter asked permission to smoke. 
‘No, my son, you may not,’ replied the elderly gentleman, 


‘Do you not realize that it is against the rules to smoke?’ | = 
But with his second cup the young man couldn’t contain him- | 


self. Seeing cigarette butts all around, he ventured: ‘Father, 


what are all these stumps doing here?’ “Those. my son, be- | 


longed to the Brothers who did not ask’.” 

One day the Chief received this telegram: “For Byington. 
May I fly from Managua to Bluefields. Yes, I know the 
monk story.” Off went this reply: “You say you know the 
monk story.” 


PROMOTIONS: 


Class If to [| NoRMAN ARMOUR 

Ill to If Ray ATHERTON 

IV to III Grorce K. DonaLp 

to IV Wattace S. Murray 

VI to Joxun F. Simmons 

VII to VI Maynarp B. 

Rosert B. MACATEE 

BRIEFS: Mr. McBrive, honorary Vice Consul at Malaga. 
formerly a member of the career service, and now manager 
of Bevan S.A., Malaga. was absent on leave in the United 
States. 

ConsuL Joun D. Hickerson, Ottawa, reported the retire- 
ment of JouN G. Foster who held the position of Consul 
General at Ottawa continuously for twenty-four years—an 
unparalleled record. 

ConsuL Gitson G. BLAKE, JR. was recuperating from an 


attack of typhoid fever which he contracted in Georgetown. | 


CHANGES: Miss Lucite ATCHERSON, Third Secretary at | 
Panama, resigned; CHARLEs B. Curtis, Munich to Habana; | 
DupLey G. Dwyre, Guadalajara to Department; ROBERT | 


Lacy Smytu, Hankow to Tietsin. 


A daughter, MILDRED TAYLOR, was born | 
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Insurance Brokers 


Specialists in Insurance for the Foreign Service _ 


Insurance is our ONLY business. 
We represent ALL companies. 

We centralize all your insurance 
matters in one Washington office: 


Automobile Personal Effects 
Silver Furniture 
Jewelry Fur 

Cameras Fine Arts 
Education Marine 


Life, Hospitalization, Annuities 


CONSULTATION BY MAIL, TELEPHONE 
OR PERSONAL INTERVIEW 


TERMS ARRANGED 
3rd FLOOR, BARR BUILDING — District 4383 


910 17th STREET, N. W., WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


at Chevy Chase on September 8, 1927, to | 
CoNnsuL and Mrs. Rosert D. Murpny. A | 


daughter, Loulse LONGSTREET, was born at 
Budapest, Hungary, on June 12, 1927, to Vicz Consut and 
Mrs. Jonn H. Morcan. A daughter, CATHERINE HATCH, 


was born on August 5, 1927, to Mr. and Mrs. Harvey B. | 


(Continued on page 15) 


FRANCIS SCOTT KEY APARTMENT HOTEL 
600 20th Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Four squares West of White House 
One room, kitchen and bath, completely furnished apartments, 
air conditioned. NAtional 5425 
Coffee Shop Excellent Food 
REASONABLE PRICES 


CAPT. & MRS. MARSHALL McKIBBIN, Mers. 
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WORLD’S SIXTH LARGEST. The Delaware Memorial vehicles. The 10,765'2-foot bridge has a center span of 
Bridge, connecting the two states of NewJerseyand Delaware 2150 feet. The entire structure was fabricated and erected 
inthe U.S.A., will have an estimated yearly trafficof5 million by United States Steel. 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS. You are looking 
into the driving gears of a 10-ton vertical closing 
machine. The machine is making U*S-S Tiger 
Brand Elevator Rope to lift and lower elevators 
in many skyscrapers. Whether you need enor- 
mous steel cables or wire that’s finer than a 
human hair, United States Steel will make it to 
fit your special requirements. 


SIPHON WITH A STEEL THROAT. This huge siphon, over 
22 feet in diameter, will carry irrigation water from an elevation 
of 1320 feet down into a 215-foot dip in the land, and up again 
1301 feet. The siphon is a steel-lined concrete pipe, and the 
3400 tons of steel used were supplied by United States Steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 


30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 8, U. S.A. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS AGO (from page 13) 
OTTERMAN. Mr. Otterman is in the Division of Foreign 
Service Administration. 


WHITE HOUSE RENOVATED. Preswent and Mrs. 
CoOLIDGE found a practically new home when they returned 
to Washington from their vacation in the Black Hills. 

Although nearly seven score years old, six months of re- 
construction, redecorating, cleaning and painting have trans- 
formed 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue from a structure declared 
unsafe into an “Executive Mansion” in every sense of the 
word. 


A HEAVE, A HO AND A HITCH. Tom Horw succeeded 
WILLARD BEAULAC in charge of the shipping office at Tampi- 
co, one of the busiest shipping spots in the Consular Service. 
I remember when Tom was transferred from that lively oil 
port to the then forsaken, sand swept port of Salina Cruz on 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Recently, on a visit to Denver, 
he recalled some of his experiences on the Isthmus. He con- 
tracted a tropical ailment and was in such a weakened condi- 
tion that the Department asked the Navy to put in for him 
as soon as possible. Vice ConsuL HaroLp Woop helped 
Tom aboard a naval transport. A salute was fired and a very 
thin and flustered young consul stood at attention as best he 
could. One hand was in salute position while the other was 
hitching desperately at his half mast trousers! 


PERSONAL ITEM: | visited Washington for a few days in 
September for the first time in four years and saw a few 
friends but missed many I would liked to have seen. 


MEMBERSHIP IN THE AMERICAN FOREIGN 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


The Association is composed of Active Members, Associate Members, | 


and Honorary Members. 
Those eligible as Active Members are: 
All Chiefs of Mission 
All Foreign Service Officers 
All Foreign Service Reserve Officers on active duty 
All members of the Foreign Service Staff Corps 
Those eligible as Associate Members are: 
Former Active Members 


Professiona! personnel of the Department of State 


Officers and eraployees of the Department of State holding posi- 
tions comparable in responsibility to those of professional per- | 


sonnel of the Department 


Others who, upon nomination by an Active Member, are approved | 


by the Board of Directors 

Those eligible as Honorary Members are: ; 
Such representative American citizens as the Board of Directors 
may deem proper to invite to become Honorary Members 


EDUCATIONAL CONSULTING 
SERVICE 


Let us help you place your child in the school in the United 
States suited to his educational needs and to your pocketbook; 
in the geographical location you prefer; with the background 
most likely to prepare him for his future as an American citizen. 


An experienced individual approach to educational prob- 
lems of all American families abroad. A voluntary, non- 
profit agency established by retired foreign service men and 
women, operated by active & retired foreign service 
members. 


For Information Inquire of Your Local Educational 
Consulting Service Post Committee, or 
Address: Box 26, Olney, Maryland 


Our Office at 
17th & G Streets N.W. 


Can Serve You 
Around the World... 


Conveniently Located in the Heart 


of State Department Activities 


Our West end office at the corner of 17th 
and G (as well as our Main Office at 
9th and F) has been giving sound coun- 
sel to Foreign Service officers and per- 
sonnel for many years. Distance is no 
barrier. As the oldest trust company 
with complete banking facilities in the 
nation’s capital, we invite you to consult 
us ... wherever your post . . . on any 
phase of your banking problems. 


TRUST e REAL ESTATE e BANKING 
SAVINGS e SAFE DEPOSIT 
INSURANCE (except for life and health) 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


THE WASHINGTON LOAN 


& TRUST COMPANY 


F Street at 9th, N.W. e 17th Street at G, N. W. 


Alfred H. Lawson, President 


Accounts Insured Up To $10,000. 
MEMBER: Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Federal Reserve System 
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ARE TESTED TO GIVE YOU 


GREATER SAFETY AND SERVICE 


ORE than 25,000 passenger tire test miles — a distance 
equivalent to the Earth’s circumference at the Equa- 
tor—are rolled off each day by Firestone’s test fleet—to make 
tires safer and longer wearing for you. On smooth highways, 
abrasive gravel roads, rutted dirt roads, tires are tested at an 
average speed of 60 miles an hour, underinflated, overin- 
flated or overloaded, to get the performance records needed 
to make Firestone tires a better buy in safety and long service. 
These tests, supplementing laboratory findings, and the 
amazing record of 29 consecutive victories at the world 
famed Indianapolis Speedway, give further proof that 


Firestone represents “‘The Best Today —Still Better 
Tomorrow”. 


ICH 


Firestone TIRES 


YOUR SAFETY IS OUR 
BUSINESS AT FIRESTONE 


Copyright, 1952, The Firestone Tire & Rubher Co. 
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(Aeme Photo) 


The Korean delegation to the Red "World Festival of Peace” in East 
Berlin marches through the city's streets to the Walter Ulbricht Stadium. 


N THE EveNING oF AucusT 19, 1951, at about 3:00 

p-m.. I went into the East Sector of Berlin to observe 

the preparations for the final parade which was to 
close the Festival that evening. I had gone in many times 
previously as an official reporter for Public Affairs, HICOC. 
I entered the East Sector alone. 

The trip was at first uneventful. The atmosphere in the 
streets was relaxed. I stopped my car, attracting the usual 
admiring, friendly crowd, worked my automatic top for the 
kids, and gave away some gum. A girl in her early twenties. 
tall and attractive, came up, addressed me in good English 
and asked if I would take her to Cantian Platz where the 
foreign delegations were assembling. She had an appoint- 
ment there and was late. I do not remember ever having 
picked up anyone in the East Sector before. Had I believed 
at the time that she was a German, I might have hesitated. 

A German is what she proved to be, however. She did not 
like the communist regime, nor did her father, she said. I 
told her that I was an American official in West Berlin. 
mentioned where in the United States | came from. We did 
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BERLIN 
INCIDENT 


By Grecory HENDERSON 


One year of Korean area and language study 

at the U. of Calif. followed by two years assign- 

ment to Seoul as Third Secretary accounts for 

FSO Gregory Henderson's fluency in the lan- 

guage. He joined the FS in 1947 and is cur- 

rently stationed in Frankfort on the Main. 


not otherwise introduce ourselves and | never 
learned her name. 

Traffic began to thicken and converge. In 
the crowded street ahead I saw five buses pro- 
ceeding toward the assembling grounds. They 
certainly contained some foreign delegation, 
undoubtedly a priviliged one. I pushed ahead 
to look. 

On driving abreast of the last bus, Korean faces appeared 
and. even more conclusive. the Korean women’s dress, worn 
by no other nation. A minute later the buses came up and 
started to pass. Half way, the line stopped at a light. Sit- 
ting in my open convertible, I was only slightly more ex- 
posed than a newly unveiled statue. Now the Korean experi- 
ence with new Ford convertibles was limited. A window 
flew up and a boy leaned out and spoke to me in English, 
smiling. I greeted him and asked him in Korean where he 
had studied English. The bus moved on. 

We left the car two blocks from the assembly grounds 
and walked. The last of the delegations to arrive on foot— 
Austrian—was passing through the gates: “Wien gruesst 
Berlin,” they shouted. On the sidelines Berlin greeted Vien- 
na back, more weakly. As they passed in, a number of spec- 
tators swept in behind them, with them myself and my 
companion. 

An Unobstructed View 

The assembling grounds were extensive. The Volkspolizei 
had kept most outsiders out. We were greeted, therefore, 
with the agreeable sight of all the foreign delegations spread 
out before us in colorful array in an ample and uncrowded 
field. They were arranged in alphabetical order. each pre- 
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Most of the 
members of 
the Korean 
delegation to 
the 
"peace" rally 
wore be- 
medalled mil- 
itary uniforms. 
Acme Photo 


ceded by a sign as well as by national banners. They were 
as colorful and carefully labeled as a Botanical Garden. 
No one in any costume would have seemed out of place in 
that motley crowd. Rows of blue-frocked girls in the Polish 
delegation were singing “Ami Go Home.” only the English 
words to which they appeared to know. The song was with- 
out reference to us, however, having been brought on by 
the appearance of an American helicopter a short distance 
away. 

At the end of the field 1 found the Japanese delegation, a 
solitary group of three. Their smiles on finding someone 
who could talk with them were as long as the Sportplatz. 
They had had many American friends, they assured me, and 
wasnt it too bad that the Americans were now so “im- 
perialistic.” 

The Korean sign was standing alone. The loud speakers 
were calling for them; the parade was late and appeared 
delayed on their account. It did not occur to me that there 
might be any warning in the delay and the separation of the 
Korean delegation from the general parade formation. 

At length the parade started. The USSR, exempt from 
rules of alphabet, started. Others like China followed. At 
the edge of the field stood a truck with a group of specially- 
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planted rousers cheering and clapping to break the relaxing 
effect of the long wait. Suddenly, far off to the left by 
themselves, I saw the North Korean delegation. 

Since I had missed them in the opening day’s parade and 
they had not otherwise marched, I and my companion 
walked over nearer to where the Korean ranks were drawn. 
We stood about 30 feet away saying nothing. In the first 
row stood five North Korean soldiers—mostly young ofh- 
cers. One was a woman. All were heavily decorated. Be- 
hind came some twenty identical scarlet banners flying the 
portrait of Kim Il Sung. Next came members of the choir 
bearing gigantic portraits of Stalin, Kim I] Sung and an- 
other Korean whom I took to be Kim Du Bong, President 
of the Norih Korean Praesidium. Still farther back were 
two more officers and several decorated civilian heroes or 
heroines—mostly the latter. The delegation seemed not more 


than 125 people; of these more than half appeared to be 
women. 


Arrested! 


Suddenly I became conscious of a man moving towards 
me. Another followed, as unobtrusive as he. Standing quiet- 
ly, neither I nor my companion could believe that we would 
be the target. The first man, however, came very close. 
“How did you get into this park?” he asked. “We came in 
through the front gate,” we replied. “Weren't you stopped?” 
“No, we had no trouble in entering.” “What are you doing 
here?” “As you can see, we are looking at the parade.” 
“You spoke with the Koreans. You must go with us to the 
police station; we have some questions to ask you.” While 
I had no intention of accompanying him to a police station, 
I thought it best to continue the argument beyond sight of 
the delegations. Outside the gate matters changed abruptly. 
I realized for the first time that my arrest was not the off- 
hand affair I at first thought it might be. A large police 
wagon was just outside the Sportplatz. In it or around it 
were some ten Volkspolizei, all armed. Their presence seemed 
to alter my interrogator’s tone: “Get in here,” he said, and 
he gave me a shove in the direction of the wagon. I, too, 
stiffened. “I cannot get inside that wagon. I am an Allied 
official and am not under the German police. I am willing 
to walk to my automobile and you are free to accompany 
me but you have no right to force me inside that vehicie.” 
One of the Volkspolizei shoved me from behind. On assur- 
ance that they would take me only as far as my car, I en- 
tered under protest. 

We came up on my car from behind. It seemed particu- 
larly blameless and happy, I thought, sitting there in the 
sun. New trouble. I tried to get down. The Volkspolizei 
tried to stop me but without conviction. The girl had more 
trouble, but I helped her and she joined me. I do not re- 
member whether anyone laid hands on me then. I did not 
care. The atmosphere became more tense. A crowd began 
to gather and increased rapidly. There was no sound from 
it; only the noise of my quarrelling with the Volkspolizei. 
I felt that the crowd was friendly to me. The police felt 
something, too. They relaxed their attention for a moment. 
In that moment, I walked toward my car, opened the door 
and got in, the girl getting in before me. The police got in. 
too, moving fast. They forced the girl to get into the back 
seat with a policeman. The detective sat in front with me. 

A police motorcycle which I had not previously noticed 
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brought up in the rear. The detective told me to drive to 
the Prenzlauer Berg police station. 

The gate of the police station swung open as we came up. 
I parked the car, retaining the keys. The girl was still with 
me, frightened but brave. An hour had passed since the 
detective had first approached me. I cannot say I ever 
spent a less relaxed hour. A policeman led me downstairs. 
The girl tried to follow but was prevented. We stopped 
outside a door on the second floor. 

The room we entered was more than a room; it was a 
shrine. The table in the center was covered with a bright 
red cloth; on it stood a large bust of Stalin painted gold 
with several pieces of propaganda spread around like of- 
ferings. Was this the room where they intended me to offer 
up my prayers? I asked for a glass of water; it came in a 
beer glass. “White wine?” I asked and there was, for the 
first time, a smile. 

The water relieved the dryness in my throat. I sat down 
and started reading the pamphlets. My guard was distinctly 
uncommunicative. I ignored him and turned to improving 
my German on Stalin’s telegram sent to Pieck on the found- 
ing of the DDR, which | found printed in Russian, German 
and English. 


After nearly an hour, my guard was changed. A homely 
but not unfriendly policeman entered. He wanted to talk— 
I was not averse. Our conversation lasted nearly an hour. 
He had completely swallowed communism—which he kept 
referring to as Socialism over my protests—and the peace 
line. The number of points we could not agree on were 
obviously myriad but he was not unpleasant in his argu- 
ment. The points we could agree on were more interesting. 
He agreed that there was not much freedom in the USSR 
or the GDR, that voting there was meaningless, that the 
press was not free and that Soviet Russia had 20 million 
in her concentration camps. He also agreed that the West 
had more freedom—though this was being more and more 
restricted by the wicked capitalists. One thing embarrassed 
him acutely: my arrest as an innocent bystander which | 
cited as a perfect example of Iron Curtain suspicions and 
police terror. “I don’t understand why we arrested you.” 
he said. It was the first time I was to hear my arrest de- 
scribed as a mistake. It was not to be the last. 


The Questioning 


Our conversation was broken by the entry of a man in 
civilian clothes. He started to question me before we had 
seated ourselves. Who was I and what was I doing in East 
Berlin? What was my impression of the World Youth Festi- 
val? Had I talked with the Korean delegation? His sus- 
picions were clear. They did not object to anyone coming 
to the Festival, he said, but there was some question as to 
my motives. No one, I retorted, who came unarmed in a 
1951 convertible and stood looking at a parade could be 
accused of coming either secretly or with hostility. “Words 
could also kill,” he said. “No words which I employed,” I 
said, pointing out that I had not talked with the Korean 
delegation that day and that. even if I had, it was no 
crime under any law. It was clear to me once again that 
there was only one factor in my arrest—the fact that | 


spoke Korean and had spoken with the Koreans on previous 
days. 
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Not long after, | was taken downstairs where I rejoined 
my companion. She seemed almost like an old friend. A 
police car was waiting for us in the courtyard. I asked to 
go in my own car. They not only refused but tried to take 
my keys on the pretext that they would need to move the 
car if it was left in the courtyard. I said that I would not 
give up my keys but that I would park my car on the street. 
I thus hoped to attract attention to my arrest in case it 
should not already have been reported by an East German. 
I parked under a bright street light, put the top down, 
locked everything and entered the back seat of the waiting 
car with the girl. We were told that we could not talk to 
each other. She was frightened at what might lie ahead, 
took my hand and clung to me. We drove through the dark- 
ening city at some speed. In a few minutes, we crossed 
the bridge near the Friederichstrasse Bahnhof square and 
turned left along the canal. I knew this road well. Ahead 
I could see the massive silhouette of the Kaiser Frederich 
Museum etched against the sky. Across the dark canal from 
the Museum, we drove up to a walled enclosure. After a 
word from one of the policemen, the gates swung open and 
we moved into a new world: it was the Soviet Police Inspec- 
tion compound. 


Soviet Version 


The room which we entered was large and sparsely fur- 
nished. A young Soviet officer sat at the desk. He glanced 
up. Two or three Soviet enlisted men in dirty, unpressed 
uniforms lounging near the desk hardly bothered to look at 
us. One would have thought that they entertained stray Al- 
lied diplomats every day. The tenseness, the hostility, the 
hypocrisy of the German police station was gone; so was 
every attempt at cleanliness or efficiency. — 

From where the girl and I sat on the sofa, I could hear 
the Germans and the Soviets discussing my case in what 
they supposed to be a whisper. I could hear the latter ex- 
pressing amazement that | knew Korean. I heard some- 


’ (US Army Signal Corp Photo) 
Gregory Henderson, speaking to the teachers enrolled in the teacher's 
training center in Seoul, Korea, during the opening ceremonies of the 


center in 1948. Mr. Park Kyung Ho, center, was the Assistant Director 
of the Center. 


thing’ which gave me a further clue—the, North Koreans 
had said that I was trying to contact the South Koreans. 
Preposterous, but as a theory it offered some explanation 
for the ministrations to which I had been subjected. 

The girl was still badly frightened. I told her not to 
worry, that we had done nothing wrong, had nothing to 
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hide and that. above all, she must tell the truth. I made a 
point of joking and laughing with her. The girl merely 
said in a mournful voice that I had galgenhumor, “gallows 
humor.” I indeed did feel gay. I was confident that | would 
now be soon interrogated and released. 

Outside the sound of explosions announced the beginning 
of the fireworks display which was to end the World Youth 
Festival. Together we went into the hall where about ten 
Soviet cooks and soldiers were lounging around the win- 
dows looking at the show. The night was clear. Bursts of 
stars dropped towards us as if flung out of the sky. Some- 
where below. the crowd was taking its pledge for “peace”: 
“We swear. we swear. we swear.” We were caught in a 
moment of drama and irony. 

We returned to our room and to more waiting. It was 
now after nine o'clock. The door opened and a pudgy man 
about six feet tall entered the room. He was. perhaps. fifty. 
He wore the shoulder boards of a full colonel—three stars 
on a yellow field broken by two lines. He also had eight 
battle ribbons and a Soviet decoration. The others rose but 
without standing at anything which would pass for attention 
in any other army. 

I followed the colonel into an adjoining room. Here I 
found one of the higher-ranking police officers of the Prenz- 
lauer Berg police station. The room was somewhat smaller 
but no less shoddy and comfortless than the room from 
which we had just come. It was clear that the two men had 
been talking together for some time and they continued to 


"That's the way it goes. In two years you just get accustomed to a 
post then the Department transfers you." 


talk briefly in Russian. The colonel fixed on me a heavy. 
tolerant, watery stare and asked me in Russian where I 
came from. I replied as best I could in my few words of 
Russian that I spoke his language almost not at all and 
could not understand him adequately. I repeated this in 
German to the policeman, who made no effort to interpret. 
The colonel nodded and rose, taking me back to the room 
we had left. The interview had not lasted five minutes. 
Prison 


In a few minutes, the young Soviet officer—a lieutenant— 
reappeared. Under his arm. he carried a piece of white 
paper, similar to that in which meat is wrapped at a butch- 
er’s. This paper was the only sign of where we were going 
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and I did not yet know how to interpret that sign. “Kom,” 
he said. I rose and followed him. The girl tried to leave 
too. but he motioned her back. She was sitting on the sofa 
as I left. It was the last time I saw her. 

Somewhat to my surprise, we went downstairs this time 
and out into the courtyard. Traversing it, we entered an- 
other door, which was completely dark and stepped down 
into an almost pitch-black passageway. Until this moment, 
I had felt sure that I was being taken to an interpreter who 
would interrogate me properly and then release me. Not 
even the darkness of the passageway dispelled this idea; it 
was apparent that the Soviets had the same disregard for 
electricity that they had for everything else. I now saw, 
however, that a quite different fate was in store for me. The 
corridor which stretched in front of us was dark but at the 
side, near the ceiling, burned three or four light bulbs, 
spaced a considerable distance apart. I soon saw that these 
bulbs were placed behind wire in deep niches above doors. 
The doors themselves were of massive iron, set in white- 
washed brick walls. They were numbered. At door number 
2 we stopped, the Lieutenant drew a clutch of keys from his 
pocket, unlocked the door, flung it open and said “Schlafen.” 

Shocked, I peered in without entering. The room was al- 
most completely black and the light over the door pierced 
the gloom only slightly. I tried to protest but the attempt 
was absurd. We entered. “Empty your pockets,” he said in 
German. There was nothing to‘be done. | started fishing 
things out: my glasses and handkerchief (they let me 
keep these though the Lieutenant peered suspiciously inside 
the case), my keys (I gave these up reluctantly, thinking of 
my car), two copies of Tip, the guide to West Berlin. a 
postcard from an American friend, cigarettes and gum and, 
finally, my commissary bill. The Lieutenant touched my 
handkerchief pocket and indicated my pen. I put it with the 
rest. He then indicated my belt and necktie. Did they expect 
me to hang myself? I took these off. too, wondering how 
much further this process would be pursued. I did not give 
up my wallet or one or two other things. hoping that he 
would not notice. I asked how long I would be here. 
He indicated generously that I should sleep and that I 
might be here until twelve. Optimism and incredility at 
these conditions combined to assure me that this must mean 
twelve midnight. I asked whether I could telephone the 
Americans or whether he had done so. “We have done.” 
he said in German. “When are they coming?” He didn’t 
know. With that and another exhortation to sleep, wrapped 
my belongings in the white butcher paper, went to the door. 
locked it behind him, rattled it thunderously and walked off. 

Jails had not previously played a role in my experience. 
An early reader of “The Count of Monte Christo,” I had 
often wondered as a child what it would be like to be in 
one. In this sense, my cell left nothing to be desired. Its 
romantic charms were troubled, however, by visions of more 
recent sufferers than the Count: the names of Oatis and 
Vogeler associated themselves with this darkness. As a 
place to sleep, the room appeared to possess all the quiet 
of a tomb but not many additional advantages. 

It was a large room—25 by 35 feet. The walls were of 
white-painted brick. At the end had once been two windows 
but these had been blocked up with cement. There were two 
radiators, conspicuously cold. The floor was wood, rotted 


in places. (Continued on page 50) 
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It was UNDER SECRETARY OF STATE JAMES E. WEBB who per- 
suaded me to come to Washington. My title was Director 
of International Security Affairs, “speaking for the Depart- 
ment of State on matters relating to the North Atlantic 
Treaty, other similar international programs. and military 
and economic assistance for mutual defense.” I stayed ten 
months. The Congress was evidently not impressed with the 
results. for it has now eliminated the job, and I have re- 
turned to a comfortable home life, working only half as 
many hours as I found necessary to keep up with the load 
in Washington. I have no regrets for the experience. I 
acquired far more in educational value than I gave in time. 
Besides, there were more than enough thrills and satisfac- 
tions to compensate for all the hard work. 

I went full of criticism and left full of admiration. To be 
sure, I am not prepared to switch my party allegiance. The 
demagoguery of New Dealers pleases me no more than the 
irresponsible obstructionism of Administration critics, but 
I am prepared to argue that our government’s policy, at least 
in foreign affairs, is not. and should not be, dictated by do- 
mestic politics. 


A Composite Policy 

How foreign policy was made in previous Administrations 
is not my concern. Today it is a composite in which many 
earnest, intelligent, and devoted public servants have a part. 
You can complain of the lack of leadership, if you will. or 
of weak leadership, but that is something different from 
mistaken or prejudiced or corrupt leadership, and I think 
the difference is important. 

I had a good chance to watch policy decisions being made. 
for much of the work of the State Department was related 
to my job. Nowadays nearly every important part of our 
foreign policy impinges on international security or relates 
to our alliances. Furthermore. as chairman of the interde- 
partmental International Security Affairs Committee (ISAC). 


*Reprinted by permission from The Atlantic Monthly, June, 1952. 
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Y Worked for State* 


By Tuomas D. CaBot 


I had ample opportunity to learn what a large part other 
agencies of our government. especially those within our 
military establishment, have in forming foreign policy. 

It is impossible for anyone who hasn’t worked in Wash- 
ington to conceive of the mass of paper work, the clearances 
and conferences that go into making a composite decision. 
To a businessman this appears to be a hopelessly slow and 
wasteful process of reaching a judgment. I am sure one 
couldn’t run a successful business the same way. But a busi- 
ness is different, not only because decisions are less impor- 
tant and less lasting in their effect, but also because most 
business decisions involve operations rather than policy. 

We are often told that a dictatorship is more efficient than 
a democracy but far less safe. I take some comfort from a 
certain parallelism between the New England town meeting 
kind of democracy and this Administration’s way of reach- 
ing a decision. The town meeting way of hammering out an 
agreement takes a lot of time. We worked many long, tedi- 
ous hours resolving differences of view. It might perhaps 
be charged that sometimes it is mere exhaustion which de- 
termines policy. More than one good volunteer has been 
knocked out by the heavy load of work to which he has been 
exposed. No doubt the autocratic approach would save a 
lot of expensive manpower. I am sure that there is great 
and useless waste from lack of clear leadership in many 
parts of government. But, in the field of foreign policy, 
almost any expenditure is better than a decision which is 
wrong because it has received an inadequate amount of prior 
study and thought. 

Of course in any executive group the top man must have 
the final say—either directly. through the right to overrule, 
or indirectly, through the right to appoint; but it was my 
observation that neither Mr. Truman nor Mr. Acheson even 
appeared to be aware of this prerogative during most dis- 
cussions of policy. By this I don’t mean to indicate that F 
was present during the most important discussions. I did 
have the opportunity to compare results with the guidance 
papers developed at lower levels and thus to appraise the 
extent to which staff decisions really determine high policy 
in Washington nowadays. 

In saying this I do not wish to belittle the courage of the 
President in backing those decisions which have required 
courage. In the cold war there have been many cases where 
short-term acclaim has been sacrificed to attain long-term 
(Continued on page 40) 


Bostonian and lifelong Republican, Thomas D. Cabot is Executive Vice 
President of Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., and former President of United 
Fruit Company. Late in 1950, when the United Nations troops were 
being repulsed at the Yalu River, his friends Lloyd Brace, the Boston 
banker, Judge Charles Wyzanski, and Dean Donald David of the Har- 
vard Business School urged him to go down to Washington “to help 
with an important defense job that needed doing.” This he did, and 
these are the comparisons which he inevitably drew during his ten 
months in the State Department. e 
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Jared Sparks’ letter 
to Daniel Webster 


Courtesy of National Archives 


PROBABLY ONE OF THE most important qualifications of a 
Foreign Service Officer should ke an awareness of the ex- 
tent to which blind chance can shape and even determine 
his work. Its operation in history leads one to suspect that 
diplomacy is at least as much a “game” as it is an “art.” 

A striking illustration of this point was provided by the 
settlement just 110 years ago, of one of the most difficult 
problems in American diplomatic history: the northeastern 
boundary of the United States. 

The boundary between Maine and New Brunswick had 
been a smoldering source of trouble between the young 
American republic and Great Britain almost since it was 
first defined by the Treaty of Paris in 1783. No map show- 
ing the location of the boundary had been annexed to the 
Treaty. Inasmuch as the line ran through territory which 
was largely unexplored, successive boundary commissioners 
found themselves repeatedly unable to reconcile the geo- 
graphic features described in the Treaty with conditions on 
the ground. 

In an attempt to settle the question once and for all, it 
had been referred in 1827 to the King of The Netherlands 
for arbitration, but when the King recommended a com- 
promise solu‘ion three years later. the Senate refused to ac- 
cept it. The result was renewed controversy which the itchy 
trigger fingers of Maine frontiersmen threatened to explode 
into a war with Britain. It was only by the most strenuous 
exertions on the part of the Federal Government and the 
Canadian province of New Brunswick that the border 
skirmishes of 1839 were not renewed. 

At the end of 1841. the British Foreign Minister, Lord 
Aberdeen, appointed a special envoy to the United States in 
a new attempt to settle all outstanding questions between 
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Chance 
Diplomacy 


THE WEBSTER-ASHBURTON TREATY 


By James J. BLAKE 


the two countries, including the problem of the Canadian 
boundary. His selection was Lord Ashburton, a particularly 
fortunate choice since one of Ashburton’s marked character- 
istics was the impression of integrity and basic honesty 
which he left with everyone. 

There appears to have been no special reason in 1841] for 
believing that Ashburton’s mission would be successful, 
especially in view of the continued opposition of Maine, 
supported by the United States Senate, to any compromise 
or “conventional” settlement of the boundary, but the tense 
state of affairs seems to have convinced the Foreign Sec- 
retary that new negotiations at least were worth a try. Un- 
known, however, to any of the principals in the negotiations 
which were to begin, including Secretary of State Daniel 
Webster. that elusive factor of blind chance which recurs 
in diplomacy had already begun to work. 


The Sparks Map 


On February 15, 1842, after considerable hesitation, 
Jared Sparks, the well-known American historian, wrote a 
letter to Mr, Webster, reporting a discovery he had made in 
the archives in Paris while doing some research on the 
American Revolution. Sparks had found in the archives the 
original letter of December 6, 1782 written by Benjamin 
Franklin to Comte de Vergennes in which the American 
statesman declared that he was returning the map sent to him 
by Vergennes, and on which he, Franklin, had marked 
“with a strong red line, according to your desire, the limits 
of the United States as settled in the preliminaries between 
the British and American plenipotentiaries.” The letter was 
written six days after the preliminaries had been signed. 
Sparks went on to state in his letter that he had made a 
search for the map which Franklin had sent to Vergennes, 
and as a result he had found in the archives a map of North 


James Blake has more than a passing knowledge of history. Follow- 
ing three years service with the armed forces, he taught history at the 
Peru State Teacher's College. He joined the FS in 1947 and is now 
Second Secretary at the Embassy in Brussels. 
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Daniel Webster—Secretary of State. 


America, dated 1746, on which someone had drawn the 
boundaries of the United States “bold and distinct in every 
part, made with a red line.” 

Was this the map which Franklin had returned to Ver- 
gennes? Sparks believed it was. The importance of his 
chance discovery was that the map supported completely 
the British territorial claim on the northeastern frontier 
and made the American claim untenable. For Webster's 
information, Sparks enclosed a map of Maine with his letter 
on which he had drawn the northeastern boundary as it had 
been shown on the French map. 

Here was an element which could be of almost incal- 
culable importance in the boundary negotiations. It con- 
firmed Webster’s own impression that the American claims 
to the northeastern boundary could not be maintained. In 
1838 he had purchased from the estate of Baron von Steuben. 
the Revolutionary War hero, a Mitchell map which appeared 
to support the British claims on the northeastern boundary. 
This “Steuben-Webster” map was assumed to be especially 
significant because a Mitchell map had been used by the 
negotiators in 1782, and it seemed safe to assume further 
that a distinguished figure of the Revolutionary War would 
have a duplicate of the map showing the true boundaries of 
the new nation. The discovery by Sparks, therefore, fitted 
in completely with what Webster already suspected as a 
result of his purchase several years before. 

Armed with these two pieces of evidence, Sparks, acting 
on Webster’s request, went to Maine in May, 1842, in an at- 
tempt to convince the State authorities to drop their ex- 
tremist territorial claims. He showed the authorities there 
his own map, which he had sent to the Secretary of State 
and on which he had sketched the boundary discovered on 
the map in the French archives. He also exhibited the map 
which Webster had purchased from Steuben’s estate. 

Before these two impressive pieces of documentation, the 
state authorities reluctantly assumed a more conciliatory 
attitude regarding the boundary. Actually, they knew that 
they had little choice in the matter. The longer a settlement 
of the boundary was delayed the greater became the possi- 
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bility that the British would uncover the same incontroverti- 
ble evidence exhibited by Sparks that the British claim was 
completely valid. The only thing that remained was to settle 
the boundary as quickly as possible, even if that meant ac- 
cepting a compromise line. The changed attitude of the State 
was shown by the letter of May 27 from the State authorities 
to President Tyler in which the latter was informed that 
four commissioners had been elected by Maine to assist Mr. 
Webster in his negotiations with Lord Ashburton. 


From this time on, there was little doubt that the con- 
ventional boundary favored by both Webster and Ashburton 
would be the one finally agreed upon by both parties. In 
July, 1842, a final settlement was effected on that basis. Be- 
fore the Treaty was signed it appears that Webster showed 
Ashburton the two maps which apparently proved the vali- 
dity of the British territorial claims but by then it was too 
late to reopen the whole question. We have Ashburton’s own 
estimates of the importance of these two chance discoveries 
in a letter written in 1843 when he wrote that probably 

(Continued on page 49) 
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A Makarita wom- 
an at her sewing 
table. Note the 
beautifying ankle 
bandages. 


Introduction 


It sometimes happens that unexpected opportunities arise 
through others’ errors and so it was with this journey to the 
Cunucunuma. A well-equipped biological expedition arrived 
unheralded in Venezuela with everything in abundance ex- 
cept a consular invoice and official permits for its firearms. 
Being purely scientific in intent, with the object of making 
biological collections, living and dead, it was taken for 
granted that several tons of food and miscellaneous gear 
could be landed freely as hand baggage. This did not prove 
to be the case, and before the smoke of customs had cleared 
away, the entire shipment was a gift to the American Am- 
bassador. Most of this stuff represented no problem, once 
free of customs, but the firearms, particularly the four 
sporting rifles and several thousand rounds of ammunition, 
were another matter. The Ambassador, who had other things 
to do besides watch rifles, lost little time in ruling the en- 
tire expedition agricultural in that it involved wild life and 
ethnology, so the rifles came to rest in the office of the Ag- 
ricultural Attaché to the chagrin of the expedition. 


Cost of Living and a Case of Rifles 

Caracas being an expensive city in which to eat and sleep, 
and the expedition being manned by a group of scientific 
trenchermen, the leader lost no time in taking his party rifle- 
jess to the field, but with the understanding that the Agri- 
cultural Attaché would guarantee that when the guns were 
released, he would get them to the front before the expedi- 
tion needed meat and protection. I had few qualms in 
making this binding promise because I felt reasonably cer- 
tain the rifles would never be released. This proved to be a 
fortunate error. The expedition was to make its way up the 
Orinoco by dugout from Sanariapo, the take-off place above 
the Ature rapids at the head of power navigation, past the 


After serving 18 years in the Department of Agriculture, James H. 
Kempton joined the Foreign Service Auxiliary and was assigned to 
Caracas in 1942 as Agricultural Adviser. He is still at Caracas, as FSS 
1 and Agricultural Attache. 
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Journey 


Lo Lhe Cunucunuma 


By James H. Kempton 


The First of Two Installments 


Ventuari to the Cunucunuma, portage to the Rio Negro (not 
the river joined to the Orinoco by the Casiquiare) and 
hence to Mt. Marahuaca, where serious collecting was to 
begin. This part of the venture involved litile more than 
hard work, but it consumed nine weeks. 

Marahuaca has the distinction of being the home of the 
giant reed that supplies the smooth bore, uniform lining to 
blowgun barrels. These barrels, anywhere from 8 to 16 feet 
long, are made of split. slender palm trunks, but must have 


Cassava cakes drying on the house roofs. Dr. Nesbit is the observer. 


an air-tight, uniform bore and as the Indians have no means 
of fashioning any such hole, it can only be provided by 
nature, and is. Mt. Marahuaca is in the possession of what 
could be termed a hostile tribe of Indians, the Guahibos. 
These fellows, having once lost a few of their members to a 
scared scientific expedition, are no longer in the mood to 
take chances. Further, they have what amounts to a mo- 
nopoly on the arsenal of the territory Amazonas which gives 
them a trade advantage. This, then, was the ultimate des- 
tination of the expedition. 

Among the various luxury accoutrements of this group of 
assorted scientists was a two-way radio powered, not by one 
of those back-breaking hand-cranking dynamos that merci- 
fully limit talk to essentials, but by an efficient little gasoline 
engine that functioned so long as any member of the party 
cared to talk, which was plenty long. Even “the best 
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equipped expedition that ever left New York” lacked such 
an aid to exploration. (See Black Waters and White by 
Gordon MacCreagh.) No sooner did the party get to shore 
than into action went the radio relaying the word that the 
expedition was badly endangered without its guns. Some- 
times contact directly to Caracas was poor but the leader 
soon discovered he could ricochet talk into Caracas from 
Madrid, the Azores, the Continental United States. and 
many other places. The air appeared to be filled with pleas 
bouncing from the Heavyside for release of the four rifles, 
and just as constantly dripping water will erode away a 
stone, nine weeks of twice daily pleading will obtain official 
benediction. or at least it did. 


Shooting Preserve 


The day came when appropriate release documents were 
issued and I was faced with living up to my promise. There 
was also one other problem to face and that was how to im- 
press on the U. S. citizens involved that under no provoca- 
tion were they to use the rifles to shoot Venezuelan Indians. 
They were free to shoot themselves, but if Indians had to be 
shot, the shooting must be by Venezuelans whose own lives 
were clearly at stake. Admonitions of this nature are best 
delivered face to face and not entrusted to wayward radio 
waves rolling from Caracas to Madrid to Rio de Janeiro to 
a little one-lunged gasoline receiver propped on the sand 
bars of the Orinoco. 

The only problem. then, was how to deliver the guns in 
person without a nine-week solitary paddle up the Orinoco. 
As with so many problems in foreign affairs, this one took 
care of itself by waiting. In due course the expedition 
pushed the mountain of supplies up the Cunucunuma until 
they could be pushed no farther in large boats. When this 
point was reached. they found a natural savanna somewhat 
larger than a sheet, definitely inclined, surrounded by moun- 
tains and story-book jungle. This plot of grass was inhabited 
on its fringes by about ten families of Makaritares, river 
Indians who had come in contact with “Rubber Develop- 
ment” back in wartime, and who still sported clothing result- 
ing from those halcyon days. These garments were well on 
the way to fossilization. However. these happy little people 
knew that white men could do things to and for Indians be- 
sides shoot them, and they quickly built a beautifully palm- 
thatched wall-less habitation in which the expedition could 
cook, store its mountain of supplies and operate its radio. 

Soon the Ministry of Communications was hearing of the 
excellent savanna on which supplies might be parachuted, 
especially gasoline to keep the radio operating, and almost 
as soon several flying members of that Ministry were anxious 
to try their luck in parachuting various and sundry supplies. 
On his first flight down, the pilot took one look at the 
savanna and concluded it would be a shame to risk para- 
chuting gasoline on a field where he felt certain he could 
land his DC3. So he landed, to the great delight of the ex- 
pedition, not to say the Indians. The following day back in 
Caracas he reported to his chief there was a new landing 
strip to go on the maps and the way was set to join the 
expedition. The flight from Caracas to Cunucunuma, non- 
stop and lightly loaded, was one of only three hours and 
obviously a round-trip in one day could be accomplished 
with ease. 
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It took a few days to get invited to fly down and a few 
more before the second trip was ready to take off. The Min- 
istry of Communications is more than willing to help in 
matters of this sort where its own staff can get some train- 
ing, but it does not have a stable of idle DC3s available to 
fly hither and yon at the beck and call of expeditions in the 
remote corners of the Republic. The day finally came, and 
those of us to make the second flight to the distant savanna 
(now called La Culebra) on the banks of the Cunucunuma 
foregathered at the La Carlota airfield of Caracas with our 
hammocks, mosquiteros, and such other gear as we thought 
necessary for our individual comfort, together with the four 
rifles and much ammunition. This second flight included a 
French entomologist and a French geologist, both attached 
to the Ministry of Education; Dr. Nesbit of the U. S. Air 
College who was trying out new jungle equipment, and Cap- 
tain Denois, a French parachutist who at the time was the 
technical head of the Ministry of Communications’ air res- 
cue service. The latter was sporting more gadgets draped 
on his person or bulging from tiers of pockets in his para- 
chuting clothing than is ordinarily to be found on two 
counters in Abercrombie & Fitch. Piloted by Captain Rafael 
Benito Betancourt, justly reputed as Venezuela’s top-flight 


The expedition is paddled and poled up the red waters of the 
Cunucunuma. 


pilot, we slid under the clouds and through the mountains 
of lower Amazonas to a perfect landing, a little less than 
three hours after our take-off. 

As those who travel well know, there was, of course, a 
great dearth of burden bearers to shoulder our gear, safari 
fashion, and before we finished the walk from the field to 
our headquarters in the merciless noonday sun, bent under 
our own supplies, we were deep in the usual recriminating 
thoughts as to whether the matter of gear for comfort had 
not been overdone. Most of the male Indians were up-river 
with part of the expedition and the squaws, who as a matter 
of course are the burden bearers for their bucks, learn 
quickly that palefaces do not expect women and children to 
carry luggage. The evils of civilization spread fast. 

After the usual greetings with the now bearded explorers 
and the customary confusion of sorting equipment, it de- 
veloped that the leader of the expedition was not at the base 
camp. With the gathering thunderclouds, it was the end 
of April and rains were expected momentarily. our pilot had 
a pressing desire to be off. A heavy rain on the sandy 

(Continued on page 44) 
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NEWS from the DEPARTMENT | 


= by Joan David 


Not Personal 


The Selection Boards are expected to meet about mid- 
October this year. Because of the early date it is hoped 
that promotions, subject to the usual Presidential and Con- 
gressional approval. will be effective in January or February 
of 1953. 

We have added to the reading table of the lounge at the 
Foreign Service Club an attractive batik-bound FS Wives 
baedecker for Singapore, prepared by wives at that post. 
If other posts will send us what they have we could offer 
another helpful service to our members. 

Diplomatic Couriers are given the glamour treatment by 
Lowell Thomas in an article in The American Weekly for 
July 27, 1952. 

U.S. Legations in Lebanon, Syria and Jordan have been 
made Embassies. 

Our Field Correspondent in Mexico City has arranged to 
have the JouRNAL placed on sale at the magazine stand at 
the Embassy coffee room. Other correspondents please 
note. 


About People 


The Manhattan Publishing Company has just published a 
pamphlet which has absorbed all of your Managing Editor’s 
spare time for the past five months. It is called “Inside the 
State Department—How It Works at Home and Abroad.” 
It is 64 pages in length, illustrated, and sells for 50 cents. 
Copies are available through the Foreign Service Associa- 
tion. Sample chapter headings are: State in Action, Miss 
and Mrs. Diplomat, What Makes a Diplomat and The State 
Department in a Changing World. 

JoHN CALDWELL describes his experiences in establishing 
a United States Information Service on the Thirty-eighth 
Parallel in a new book entitled “The Korea Story.” pub- 
lished by Henry Regnery. 

FSO Rosert McGrecor has an article in the September 
issue of Coronet, entitled “It Happened in Jerusalem.” Bob 
has been transferred to Vienna from Salzburg. 

Mrs. RuTH SHIPLEY has gone abroad on an ordinary 
passport to visit her son in Germany. Her traveling com- 
panion is MARIon JoHNsTON, from the Deputy Under Sec- 
retary’s Office of the Department. 

Joun Lorp, whose retirement became effective on August 
thirty-first, is off to Nassau for the winter. While there he 
plans to look for a likely retirement spot on the islands. 

The Office of the Science Adviser announces three new 
appointments, Dr. WILLIAM GREULICH and Dr. RICHARD 
T. ARNOLD have been assigned as science advisers to the 
U.S. High Commissioner for West Germany. Dr. Haroip 
H. Nietson has been appointed as science attaché to the 
Embassy in Stockholm, 

Former Foreign Service Officer DonaALD D. SHEPARD was 
recently elected to the Board of Trustees of George Washing- 
ton University. Mr. Shepard served with the FS and the 
Department from 1915 to 1924, and was a consul at Malaga, 
Spain. In addition to his law practice, Mr. Shepard is a 
director of the National Metropolitan Bank, a member of 
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the Board of Governors of the A. W. Mellon Educational 
and Charitable Trust and adviser to the Board of Trustees 
of the National Gallery of Art. 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY JACK MCFALL is now en route to 
his new post as Ambassador to Finland. Ambassador to 
Korea JoHN J. Muccio has been named to succeed FRANCIS 
B. Sayre as U.S. representative on the UN Trusteeship 
Council. His new assignment starts in January, in the in- 
terim he is expected to be assigned to the Department. 
AMBASSADOR ELLIs Bricés is to replace him in Korea. 


Former Ambassador to the USSR, ALAN G. KIRK is now 
director of the Psychological Strategy Board. 


MICHAEL MANEY, 
teen-aged son of FSO 

and Mrs. Epwarp S. 
Maney is one of the 

200 young men who 

have been awarded 

Ford Foundation pre- 
induction scholarships. 

The plan was started 

last year and provides 

; for two years of col- 
lege. awarded on the 

basis of competitive 
exams, to boys who 
would otherwise be entering their last year of high school. 
Michael took the exam last year too and passed it then, but 
turned down a scholarship offer at the University of Chi- 
cago because his parents felt he was too young for college. 
Now, just turned sixteen, he is one of the freshman class 
at Yale. JOURNAL readers may remember Michael as the 
hero of Emity Jessup’s article, The Budding Diplomat, in 
the January, 1951, JouRNAL. His father, incidentally, is now 
filling Herve L’HEuREUx’s job as head of the Visa Division. 

Another foreign affairs careerist has been tagged by the 
Ford Foundation. KENNETH R. IveRsoN has resigned as 
President of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs to be- 
come the Foundation’s Near East Representative. CHAUNCEY 
ROWE moves up to become Acting President of the In- 
stitute. 

Former Ambassador JosepH C. GRew’s fourth book will 
be published by Houghton Mifflin next month. Entitled 
“Turbulent Era: A Diplomatic Record of Forty Years,” it is 
dedicated “To the Foreign Service of the United States at 
whose birth I assisted and whose development and welfare 
have been my greatest interest in life.” 

AMBASSADOR Loy HENDERSON was one of the twelve men 
selected by Northwestern University alumni this year as 
recipients of the Alumni Association annual Merit Award. 

JuLiaAn C. GREENuP has been appointed acting U.S. rep- 
resentative to the Inter-American Economic and Social 
Council of the Organization of American States. 


He suc- 


ceeds MERWIN L. BOHAN, who, in turn, is now U.S. member 
on the U.S.-Brazil Joint Commission for Economic Develop- 
ment, 
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FSO Owen L. Dawson is retiring after thirty years of 
government service. Next step is an appointment as Chief 
of the Economic Section of FAO’s Bangkok Office. 

DANIEL W. BELL, who has been named by the 
as head of the group of private citizens looking into U.S. 
trade policies, is also president of a long-time JOURNAL 
advertiser, the American Security and Trust Company. 

BILL and GeorcE, the sons of Mexico City’s CoUNSELOR 
or Empassy and Mrs. FRANKLIN C. Gowen, have graduated 
from Harvard and Princeton Universities. Bill, who was 
an officer with the U.S. Army during World War II, is now 
working for the National Committee for Free Europe in New 
York. George is a Second Lieutenant in the U.S. anti-air- 
craft artillery. 

AMBASSADOR GEORGE WADSWORTH, currently assigned to 
the Policy Planning Staff, recently showed up his younger 
colleagues at golf at the Chevy Chase Club. Below is his 
score card, showing a neat 72, just three strokes over par. 


President 


that be, of the views expressed (though not originated) in 
our editorial last month: 

“Travel by any means (not prohibited by law) is hereby 
authorized. Use of a combination of air and surface trans- 
portation is hereby authorized for an employee and depend- 
ents accompanying him, even though such travel results in 
higher transportation costs, provided that the use of com- 
bined means reduces the transit time of the employee below 
that required by exclusive use of surface transportation by 
a usually traveled route.” 

The Department lost its previous exemption to the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936, when the appropriation act for 
fiscal year 1952 was enacted. It provides, in part: 

“Any officer or employee of the United States traveling 
on official business overseas or to or from any of the pos- 
sessions of the United States shall travel and transport his 
personal effects on ships registered under the laws of the 
United States where such ships are available unless the ne- 
cessity of his mission requires the use of a ship under 


|} Tel [rm foreign flag: Provided, that the Comptroller Gen- 
| 450] 395/595] 255] 3515 | 480/380] 200] 375/280] 385| 410 3120 eral of the United States shall not credit any allow- 
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ance for travel or shipping expenses incurred on a 
[4141518 1415141614] 99 oreign ship in the absence of satisfactory proof o 
the necessity therefor.’ 
+ J} 36 ~ fit 6 One more item that the nomadic FSO should 
squeeze into his briefcase along with the passports, 
wr Nt ¥7 tickets, the reservations, the travel orders and the 
_ Pro baby’s formula, is the Travel Memo Booklet. (Forms 
= DS-871.) The booklet is designed as an aid in keep- 
Cheng Chaser, ing a memorandum record of the transportation re- 
sven. 


Traveling Examining Board 

The special five-man traveling panel for examining prospec- 
tive Foreign Service Officers in the field left Washington on 
September 16th for a month’s tour of European posts. Made 
up of representatives from the Foreign Service, Commerce. 
Agriculture and State, the board is chaired by retired 
Ambassador WILLIAM E. peCourcy. Their tour will include 
London, Paris, Bonn and Rome, and they plan to orally 
examine over one hundred thirty candidate:, about ninety 
percent of whom are eligible under 517. 

The regulation stipulates in brief, that any Staff or Reserve 
officer who has been in the Department for three years or 
longer and who has had efficiency ratings of very good or 
excellent is eligible for the examination. If he passes he 
can either be sworn in at his post abroad or wait until his 
return to the Department at the end of his tour of duty. 


Travel Tips 


In thumbing through the new FS regulations regarding 
travel, we have noted some changes that may be news to 
those of you who don’t read a few chapters of the Foreign 
Service Manual before retiring every night. 

Good news is contained on page 180 FSTR 4, and per- 
haps can be interpreted as an understanding by the powers 


LEGAL TEAM IN THE HAGUE 


Right: First, row, |. to r.: Maria Blom-Borsboom, Rita Teijken, Dickie 
Spaans and George H. Copeland (Information Officer) from The 
Hague. Second row: Nanny Maarleveld, USIS; Adrian S. Fisher, Legal 
Adviser, Dept. of State; John M. Sweeney, asst. to Legal Adviser; Mrs. 
Flora E. Jones, Legal Adviser's Office, and John A. Bovey, Jr., Consul, 
Casablanca. Top row: Edwin L. Smith, Legal Adviser, Tangier, and John 
E. Utter, First Secretary, Paris. 


quests issue, departure and arrival times, incidental 
expenses and related information necessary for 
the preparation of travel reimbursement vouchers. The 
booklets come complete with perforated pages that can be 
submitted with the vouchers, and will save hours of pencil 
chewing and shuffling through illegible train stubs, hastily 
written notes to yourself, and frequent reference to that 
spotty travel diary you intended to keep. 

A Point of Law 

Legal Adviser ADRIAN FISHER planned his leave carefully 
this year. He would spend it watching the national conven- 


tions on a newly purchased television set. A four-week 


postponement in the case he was arguing for the United 
States before the World Court not only made that impos- 
(Continued on page 40) 
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@ New appointed Ambassador to Austria, 
@ Llewellyn E. Thompson, Jr. is pictured 
above with his wife. Ambassador Thompson 
has served as Counselor of Embassy in Rome 
for the past two years. 


‘ 


@ Consulate staff at Durban. Seated, |. to r.: Mrs. Rosey Roffey, 
@ Miss Claire Webster, Consul Paul C. Seddicum, Mrs. Thelma 
Rankin Smith, Miss Susan Bader. Standing, |. to r.: Robert Manci, 
Vice Consul Arne T. Fliflet, Vice Consul Roy P. M. Carlson, Magazine 
Jali. 


@ At "Bal Americain,” a farewell party given by the John D. Jerne- 
@ gans prior to their departure from Tunis, are pictured some of the 
guests. From |. to r.: Mrs. (Madam Goddam) John A. Sabini, Mme. 
(Square Dancer) Grellet, Porter (Stephen Foster) Woodruff and 
V.C. (he glows in the dark) John Sabini. 


(Courtesy of Harold Sims) 
Consul General Marselis C. Parsons, Consul Paul Seddicum and @ @ @ 
Consul General Harold Sims see the sights of Durban behind 
the expert pull of a Zulu. 


@ The American Embassy at Vienna in a Bowling League Competition against tes 
@ partment of the Air Forces, and Department of State, won first place. The pid 
manding General, Vienna Military Post, presenting the first place trophy to the team 
members of the team were from |. to r.: Messrs. Lester Mille-, Philip Stinchfield, J 


Rusinak, and Philip Oliver. 
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of his the Embassy residence just prior 
dentiaify Baudouin at the Royal Palace 
» Ambifate: front row, |. to r.: Colonel 
f, Amer, MAAG-Belgium, Luxembourg; 


Cower 


Spetillnt to the Ambassador for Mili- 
Caphi#les W. Parker, Naval Attache 
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@bove shows General Fitts, Com- 
in Mr. Antonio Delgrosso. Other 
William Moore, George 


@ e@ e FS Family on the move. 
the Blankinships departs from 
Tegucigalpa, complete with dolls, 
last minute gifts, and hats. From 
left to right: Nancy, Mrs. and Mr. 
Byron Blankinship, twins Douglas 


and Duncan, and Carmen. 
(Courtesy of James H. Webb, Jr.) 


At a reception @ @ @ 
given by FSO and Mrs. 
R. Smith Simpson (right) 
in Mexico City, Man- 
aging Editor Joan David 
and Professor John 
Gange are seen with 
their host and hostess. 


yurtesy of Antonio N. Delgrosso) 


Department of the Army, De- 


e (Courtesy of A. B. Emmons) 
@ The Korean Ambassador, Dr. You Chan Yang, presenting the first copy of a two volume dictionary 
@ entitled Korean-English Dictionary and English-Korean Dictionary to the Library of Congress. Be- 
cause the plates from which the dictionary had been printed were seized by the Communist invaders 
in 1950, few copies of the important reference work were available prior to the publication of this edi- 
tion in Washington. Photographed above are Ambassador You Chan Yang, (fifth from left), Arthur 
Emmons, Officer in Charge of Korean Affairs, (at the Ambassador's right), and Library of Congress 
and Korean officials. Second from the left is Dr. Arthur Hummel, Chief of the Orientalia Division of 
the Library, JOURNAL book reviewer, and father of Art Hummel in FE/P. 


(Courtesy of Rupert Prohme) | 


Cowen, third from left, @ @ e@ 


Mission to Belgium and Luxem- 
Millard, Counselor of Embassy; 


Richard M. Service, Ist Secre- 
tty and Commercial Attache; 
Mission to Belgium and Luxem- 
Wendell Blanchard, Army 
jckland, Air Attache. 
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THE 


Francis C. deWolf, Review Editor 


NEW AND INTERESTING 


by Francis DEWOLF 


1. The Sinner of Saint Ambrose, by Robert Raynolds 
$3.75 


Superb re-creation of Imperial Rome’s last days—with the 


restive Barbarians and the ideological conflict between 
Catholicism and Paganism. 


2. Words and Ways of American English, by Thomas 

Pyles $3.50 
You may not have realized it, but Noah Webster is Public 
Enemy No. 1! Find out why in this most amusing of books. 
You will also discover where “sundae,” “o.k.,” and count- 
less other “Americanisms” come from. 


3. 50 Great Short Stories, by Milton Crane, Editor 
$ .35 (sic) 
From Katherine Mansfield to John Collier through Max 
Beerbohm, Edith Wharton, Arthur Schnitzler, und so fert. 
Slip it in your pocket before that next plane trip. 
4. Player Piano, Kurt Vonnegut, Jr. $3.00 
The Machine Age of the near future—reminiscent of Or- 
well’s Nineteen Eighty-four. Most of us will be slaves of the 
machines, which will bring us comfort—physical, not mental. 
5. Inside the State Department, by Joan David —$ .50 
The JourNAL’s Managing Editor has wrapped up in one 
interesting package the answers to most of the questions 
you are asked about the Department and the Foreign Serv- 
ice, and at the same time done a fine public relations job 
for you. Send one to your friends at home and abroad. 


The Struggle for the Mediterranean 1939-1945, By 
Raymond de Belot, Rear Admiral, French Navy (Retired). 
Translated by James A. Field, Jr., Princeton University 
Press, 1951, pp. ix and 287. 


Reviewed by J. Rives CuiLps 


The original French title more aptly describes this work, 
namely, La guerre aeronavale en Méditerranée, as it is 
largely confined to a discussion of the aerial and naval 
warfare in the Mediterranean. As such it is difficult to see 
how the account could have been improved upon. 

One of the major mistakes made by Hitler in the war 
was his neglect of the Mediterranean and more particu- 
larly the failure of the Germans.to occupy French North 
Africa. As to this the author says: 

The principal reason which led the Axis to make no 
major demands regarding French North Africa was the 
German desire to isolate Great Britain and force her 
to sue for peace by effecting a quick settlement with 
France. When, with the passage of time, it became clear 
that the British were determined to continue the struggle, 
this attitude changed. 

But by that time the Germans came to realize that “any 
attempt by Germany or Italy against Algeria or Tunisia” 
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would have put the French Fleet back in the British camp. 

As the author points out, after the war the chiefs of the 
O.K.W. came to recognize that in neglecting North Africa 
at the time of the French Armistice, Germany had made a 
major blunder. A solution of the Mediterranean situation 
favorable to the Axis in the first months of the war would 
have made an Allied attack by way of the Mediterranean 
impossible, and would have permitted an economy of force 
which would have strengthened the resistance to an in- 
vasion from the Atlantic. 

Acmiral de Belot states that the Axis blunder regarding 
North Africa “might have been easily rectified by an at- 
tack on Gibraltar.” Here also the Axis was confronted 
with a dilemma into a discussion of which the writer does 
not enter. The greatest inducement which Hitler had to 
offer Franco would have been Morocco and a part of 
Algeria but any open tender of these would have wreaked 
havoc with Hitler’s initial policy of placating France. 

One is impressed by the great historical objectivity 
with which this French writer discusses the painful de- 
cision of the French at Mers-el-Kebir, as well as his wholly 
impartial discussion of the role of Italy. He does not so 
state but he leaves the inference that the French com- 
mander’s decision to resist the British ultimatum at Mers- 
el-Keber was the correct one even though the Fleet there 
faced almost certain destruction. As seen in retrospect the 
British decision to present the French with an almost un- 
resolvable decision does not seem justified after the event. 

While the work is taken up largely with an examination 
of the principal air and naval engagements in the Mediter- 
ranean and is, therefore, indispensable to naval and air 
officers, it employs such a large canvas in relating these 
engagements to the general strategy of the war in the 
Mediterranean that it will be interesting also to Foreign 
Service officers. 

In his book Admiral de Belot remarks pertinently that 
“If one can say of Great Britain that that little island saved 
the world, it can be equally said that the little island of 
Malta saved the Mediterranean.” He demonstrates the in- 


credible obtuseness of the Italians and Germans in failing 
to recognize the importance of reducing Malta at an early 
stage and the fatal results to them of not doing so. 

The translation has been exceedingly well done and no 
higher compliment can be paid it than to state it reads as 
if it were written in English, and a very readable English 
at that. 
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American Crisis Diplomacy, by Richard W. Van Alstyne, 
Stanford University Press, 142 p., $3.50. 


Reviewed by Hans A. LAND 


A very concise and factual survey of American foreign 
policy during the past 35 years, written by a professor of 
history at Stanford University. Employing a strictly histori- 
cal approach, the author recounts what decisions were made, 
and what actions were taken by the United States in the 
conduct of its foreign relations during the period under 
discussion. The book separates the tangled skeins of inter- 
related problems and treats them on area by area basis. The 
narrative also makes apparent some of the problems inherent 
in the policy-making machinery. One of the most obvious 
among these would seem to be posed by the divergencies in 
interest existing at times between different agencies of the 
Government which have led to vacillating and contradictory 
policies. The author’s description of the treatment of the 
problem posed by Germany after the recent war stands out 
as a case in point. 

The book will be very useful to anyone requiring a brief 
and factual restatement of the history of American foreign 
policy during the past 35 years. The brevity of the book 
leaves it unencumbered by a searching and _ penetrating 
analysis of the underlying problems but the wealth of facts 
presented can serve to stimulate such analysis in the reader. 


United Sates Economic Policy and International Rela- 
tions, by Raymond F. Mikesell, McGraw-Hill, New York, 
1952, 341 pages, $4.75. 


Reviewed by DEANE R. HINTON 


Professor Mikesell out of his years of academic study and 
rich experience as a Government policy adviser, for example 
at the Bretton Woods Monetary Conference, and as a con- 
tributor to the Gray Report, has written the best volume now 
available on United States foreign economic policy. He has 
chosen to emphasize current monetary and investment prob- 
lems, while nevertheless dealing succinctly with their histori- 
cal background, and such topics as the Marshall Plan, I.T.O., 
G.A.T.T., and the international effects of domestic agricul- 
tural policy. 

Mikesell purports to relate economic policies to political 
forces, but unfortunately here his work is more expository 
than analytical. However, his brief treatment of the eco- 
nomics of complex issues such as exchange rate parities and 
gold policy is lucid and penetrating. 

Although neither as specifically oriented as The Economics 
of Freedom—The Progress and Future of Aid to Europe, by 
Howard S. Ellis and a research staff,* nor as abstract as 
some parts of Foreign Economic Policy for the United 
States, edited by Seymour E. Harris,** this new work is 
comparable to both in excellence. Yet the ramifications of 
U. S. economic policies are today so extensive that the joint 
effort at appraisal manifest in the Ellis and Harris volumes 
has much in its favor. On the other hand, Mikesell’s treat- 
ment profits from a unity of approach, and is to be recom- 
mended as an up-to-the-minute introductory survey. 

*Harper Brothers, New York, 1950. 549 pages, $4.00. 

**Harvard Univ. Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1948, $4.50. 


The United States and Turkey and Iran, by Lewis V. 
Thomas and Richard N. Frye. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1951. 291 pages. $4.25. 
Reviewed by C. Ropert Moore 


With the attention of the American people increasingly 
focused on Turkey and Iran, this latest volume in the Amer- 
ican Foreign Policy Library provides a timely and valuable 
study of these two important countries on the Soviet pe- 
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riphery. 

In their separate and scholarly treatment of each country, 
Mr. Thomas in writing on Turkey, and Mr. Frye in writing 
on Iran, briefly analyse the factors—social, economic, mili- 
tary, political and historical—which are essential to an un- 
derstanding of the Turkey and Iran of today, their potential 
for the future and what they do and might mean to the 
United States. 

Concise and readable, this volume with its sympathetic 
yet objective approach, (for imperfections in each country 
are not glossed over but placed in perspective), is an in- 
valuable and much needed handbook for those interested in 
this critical area. 


Heard on the L-5 Bus 


“You can lateralize the Organization Chart as much as you want, 
but the thing won't lay flat and play dead. Soon as anything impor- 
tant happens, various elements raise themselves up and get back into 
a vertical structure.” 


BOOKS 
DID YOU KNOW— 


That any member of the Foreign Service Association 
may order any commercially published book except 
encyclopedias through the Association at a 20% dis- 
count? Send your book deposit to the Association 
when ordering. 


BOOKS BOOKS 


THE OLD MAN AND THE SEA 
BY ERNEST HEMINGWAY 


Here is Ernest Hemingway's finest work in many years, one of 
the great sea stories in our language. The Old Man and the 
Sea is the deceptively simple story of a very old fisherman and 
his lone two-day fight with a great marlin. The old man is 
eventually beaten, not by the fish, but by the limitations of what 
one man can do against the sea, but in defeat he remains one 
of Hemingway's great characters. $3.00 


SPY-CATCHER 
BY COL. ORESTE PINTO 


Spy-Catcher is the personal story of the Dutch officer to whom 
the British gave the task of screening for spies the thousands of 
refugees who poured into Britain after the fall of France. Colonel 
Pinto also operated on the Continent after the invasion. The 
cases the author describes are more fascinating than any fiction, 
and his book may well become a text for those who are con- 
cerned with unmasking enemy agents. $2.75 


IN ONE EAR 
BY ERIC SEVAREID 


This book is a collection of more than 100 of Eric Sevareid's 
brief commentaries on these United States—commentaries taken 
from his daily news broadcasts over the last two years. As any 
Sevareid !istener knows, these little essays are often hung on the 
slimmest news peg, but they are always light, literate, and 
penetrating. $2.95 


THE LOST DISCOVERY 

BY FREDERICK J. POHL 

The Lost Discovery is a brilliantly reconstructed account of 
the early Viking explorations of North America, more thorough 


and more extensive than we have realized. Here is fascinating 
scientific detection. $3.75 


American Foreign Service Association 
1908 G Street N.W. Washington 6, D. C. 
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EDITORIALS 


BUMPER CROP FOR THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
In the years since the end of World War II the United 


States has been blessed with bumper crops of foodgrains 
that have enabled us both to improve our internal standards 
of food consumption and to lend a helping hand to other 
peoples not so fortunate. In a very real sense our food sur- 
pluses have added strength to our foreign policy. 


If we look at the post-war history of the Foreign Service 
Officers corps, traditionally the key professional group in 
the execution of our foreign policy, there is a far different 
story to be told. A disastrous drought seems to have af- 
flicted the process of recruitment through competitive ex- 
aminations and to have reduced to a mere trickle the re- 
vitalizing stream of young blood entering the Service at 
the bottom. Whereas in 1947 as many as 2.106 young men 
and women applied to take the written examinations and 
1,288 actually did so, in 1951 only 1,090 applied and a mere 
680 showed up at the examinations. In 1947, 110 Foreign 
Service Officers were inducted through the examination 
route; in 1950, only 11! 

After such a gloomy recital the JOURNAL is pleased to 
report that the Department received 2.605 applications 
for the examinations held during September 8-11. Judging 
by previous experience about 1600 of these applicants will 
complete the examinations, Another encouraging develop- 
ment is the decision of the Department to allocate sufficient 
funds to finance immediate appointment of as many as 200 
new Foreign Service Officers from the ranks of the success- 
ful examinees this year. and to induct at a comparable rate 
in the years ahead. 

Those who have followed most clozely the problem of 
recruiting young FSOs feel that it was the news that there 
would be more and speedier appointments after the 1952 
examinations which has resulted in such a bumper crop of 
examinees this Fall. They also believe that while the at- 
tacks of some politicians against the Service may have had 
a slightly adverse effect on recruitment in recent years, the 
principal deterrent was the now rejected and inexcusable 
practice of keeping successful candidates waiting for many 
months and even years before offering them appointments: 
word got around the colleges and universities and interest 
flagged. Furthermore, in the last year or two far more ac- 
tive recruiting campaigns have been conducted on the cam- 
puses; dropping of the age requirements from 21 to 20 so 
as to enable students to take the examinations at the onset 
of their senior year stimulated 423 applications this year 
that could not have been considered under the old rules. 


We have been told that under present programs there are 
more than 3,000 positions in the Foreign Service and the 
Department requiring the professional talents of Foreign 
Service Officers. The present Foreign Service Officer corps 
is only 1500 strong. Taking into account the estimated 500 
new officers expected to enter laterally from the Staff Corps 
and the Department in the next two years under Section 
517, we shall still continue to fall far short of our necessary 
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strength even if 200 young FSOs are recruited through the 
written examinations each year, Indeed, the normal attri- 
tion rate is about 60 per annum, so the net addition from 
recruitment at the level of 200 each is only 140. At this 
pace more than ten years would elapse before we achieved 
a Foreign Service capable of meeting its 1952 responsibili- 
ties. And who can say what we shall face in 1962? 

The conclusion is clear. The 1952 bumper crop affords 
no ground for complacency. We must strive for even greater 
harvests in the years immediately ahead and take all possi- 
ble measures to attract many thousands of talented young 
men and women to one of the most fascinating careers open 
to our citizens in these challenging times. 


POLITICS AT THE DISTRICT LEVEL 
OR THE VOTER’S DILEMMA 


I decided to vote against Bilkins, though I couldn't exactly 
tell why 
I just didn’t enthuse 
When he stated his views 
And he had a mean look in his eye. 
The speeches I heard him deliver seemed vapid and wobbly 
and weak. 
“I’m off him.” I said. 
With a shake of my head. 
And then I heard Murkinson speak. 
And I said to myself as I strode from the hall, 
“Bilkins might not be so bad after all.” 


Next morning I read in the papers a statement Bilkins had 
made 
Concerning finance 
And the possible chance 
Of a speedy revival of trade. 
I read through a couple of columns of how he'd clean up 
Wall Street. 
And the way he'd proceed 
In this hour of need 
To set the world back on its feet. 
And I said to myself. as I sat there said I. 
“Murkinson can’t be as bad as that guy.” 


Then came Murkinson’s statement of the ways and means 
planned 
To put us all back 
On prosperity’s track 
If ever he got a free hand. 
He said in a year at the farthest. and he thought it would 
not be so long, 
He would have us all back 
On a smooth, easy track, 
And life would be one grand sweet song. 
And I said to myself, with a quake in my throat, 
“I'll ballot for Bilkins—that is if I vote.” 


(Doggerel credited to VW. W. Montague.) 
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Vancouver, Canada has its own distinctive character 


Seagram's VO. Gonadian Uhisky 
has a distindlive charader all ils own 


Wherever you go, you will find Seagram’s V.O. Canadian Whisky honoured 
for its clean taste, its light body, its delightfully different flavour. 
The first time you try this clean-tasting Canadian Whisky you, too, 
will know why . . . of all whiskies exported throughout the world, 
=n more Seagram’s V.O. is sold than any other brand. 
The House of Seagram, Distillers since 1857, Waterloo, Canada. 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


THE POST I NEVER GOT TO 
By Harris Woops 


Godthaab was more than just another post. I imagined 
it as a place that could stimulate the literary appetite of one 
interested in coming in contact with an isolated but ex- 
tremely interesting arctic culture. It was a little known 
civilization somewhat protected against the hectic benefits 
of modern technology. Here it was possible to observe un- 
usual customs and habits, and to meet a hardy, rugged peo- 
ple on their own home grounds. In addition, one could in- 
vestigate the mysteries of local culinary arts and come up 
with strange concoctions of blubber, whale meat, auk, ptar- 
migan, duck, reindeer, rabbit, seal, walrus, and a wide vari- 
ety of fish. 

I intended to spend time on the local Eskimo dialect and 
incorporate the results into a booklet, a work that is prac- 
tically unknown in English. To obtain background material 
I wrote for a list of Danish works on the West Greenlandic 
language from Munksgaard Booksellers in Copenhagen. It 
was going to be pleasant to dabble in this type of research, 
and to compile some sort of reference work that might be 
accepted by the Foreign Service Institute. If one could write 
in detail on American Indian tribes, African Zulus, or on 
obscure Polynesian groups, then why not a study of the 
Greenlandic Eskimos? 

Then there existed the excavations of a former Viking 
civilization within a reasonable distance from the city (so 
I’ve heard). It would have been nice to pore over the ruins 
and speculate on the hardy breed of people that dared to 
cross the North Atlantic centuries before Columbus. 


Isolation Is Your Point of View 


Isolation in Greenland was. in my opinion, a question of 
one’s point of view. Living in decent quarters and in a small 
community, a person could easily keep himself occupied. 

Even though there would be a lack of certain activities as 
the latest stage plays. concerts, operas, and the antics of vis- 
iting conventioneers, I quickly reconciled myself to the fact 
that very few of us really participate in these affairs at home 
or abroad even when they are available. I could do without 
them for at least one tour of duty. 

I would not be completely cut off, however. I could still 
listen to and appreciate good music by selecting the more 
worthwhile shortwave broadcasts from home and from Eu- 
rope. There is fine reception from both in Godthaab. Then 
I have some fairly decent symphonic and operatic selections 
in my record collection. In addition, I have a piano ac- 
cordion and a stack of sheet music to practice. 

Would I be lacking for friends and companionship? | 
doubted it. Again I reconciled myself to the fact that most 
of us are not social lions (much to our regret) but, as a 
rule, tend to become part of a small group and then confine 
our activities within the perimeter of a few well-chosen per- 
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sonal friends. Life in some of our own small towns may be 
somewhat socially limited but is certainly not objectionable. 
In Godthaab I expected to find a similar situation and to 
have as many friends as the average person. 

If you love the sea and long to creep real cloze to nature, 
this would be an ideal spot. It is exhilarating to experience 
the sting of salty ocean spray on your cheek as you stand at 
the wheel of a small boat and peer, as far as the eye can 
penetrate the mist, for a landmark, as you steer it success- 
fully home through rain or fog, and finally tie the boat up 
at the dock. There is something cheerful and invigorating 
about leaving the elements behind as you come into a well- 
heated room and listen to the crackle of a blazing wood fire. 
Then you discard your heavy woolen garments for lighter 
ones, absorb the warming effects of a hot rum toddy and 
relax in the hospitality of friends. It is a great feeling! 


A Sportsman’s Paradise 

In a similar vein of thought, I considered Greenland as a 
natural paradise for the fisherman, a spot still unseduced 
and untrampled by civilization. My appetite was still fur- 
ther whetted in seeing pictures of monstrous cod, in read- 
ing about the fighting ability of the salmon, in the pos- 
stbiliny of going deep sea fishing, and in joining a hunting 
party for seal, walrus, or whale. The prospects of being a 
member of a whaling party or of pulling giant fish from the 
ocean depths were exciting, and I could hardly wait to rip 
open my crates (which, I hoped, had already arrived in 
Godthaab) and to take out that wonderful assortment of 
rods, reels, spinners, spoons, wobblers, lines, hooks, weights, 
and all sorts of accessories. It is quite pleasant to dream! 

Hunting was to be, more or less, a fairly new experience. 
Having heard about the natural abundance of wildlife within 
a short distance from the city, I purchased a .12 gauge shot- 
gun and a .22 caliber rifle, four boxes of ammunition, two 
bird-calls, slings, cleaning sets, and a hunting manual for 
beginners. 

Life was going to be lived as fully as possible in God- 
thaab. There would be office work, social functions, lan- 
guage studies in Danish and Eskimo, literary efforts, music 
appreciation and study, accordion practice, parties, boating, 
hunting, fishing, and photography (I have three cameras 
and a bag full of lenses and gadgets). Once again I would 
be able to browse through my small library. If I tired of 
reading, I could always experiment with local kitchen reci- 
pes. And to top it all off, among my effects there were packed 
a few bottles of hard-hitting potables and wines, including a 
bottle of thirty-five year old cognac. I am not much of a 
drinking man, but this was still a tempting picture. 

The accent on living two years in Godthaab, I figured. 
should be on comfort and. therefore, I did not hesitate to 
make an initial monetary investment which, compiled from 
scraps of paper and unforgotten mental impressions, resulted 
roughly as follows: 

(Continued on page 36) 
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annual Government Service policies 


Dependable Insurance 


in strong American Companies covering 
fire, theft, pilferage, lightning, explosion, 
storms, on household and personal effects 
while at post; baggage when travelling; 
and also automatically covering marine 
and transportation hazards on goods 
shipped, but at an additional premium 
depending on destination 


also Trip Policies 
covering marine and transportation risks 
for the journey only and 15 days after 
arrival 


other Insurance 
automobile, jewelry, and furs, travellers 
baggage, works of art, antiques, collec- 
tions. 


Securitp 


of reduced cubic bulk is obtained by use of 
Security Steel Vans 


now available almost everywhere. 


of Washington 


A Safe Depository for Over 60 Years 


OPEN AND ROOM STORAGE 
COLD STORAGE FOR FURS AND FABRICS 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


1140 Fifteenth St., N. W. 


Affiliated with The American Security and Trust Co. 


DIRECTORS 
C. A. ASPINWALL, President H. L. RUST, JR. 
DANIEL W. BELL CHAUNCEY G. PARKER 
PHILIP GORE, Vice-President CORCORAN THOM 
GEORGE E. HAMILTON LLOYD B. WILSON 


in shipment and reduced freight because _ 


Security Storage Company 
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+ « « at every point of the compass, at 


home or abroad, you can depend on the 
prompt and efficient banking and trust 
services of the American Security and 
Trust Company. Backed by 62 years of 
experience, our highly trained staff will 
see that your money, securities and other 
financial affairs receive the same personal 
interest and attention you would give them 
yourself, if you were here. 

Feel free to call on us at any time for 


information and advice. 


& TRUST COMPANY 
15th St. & Pennsylvania Ave., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 

_ Daniel W. Bell, President 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD (from page 34) 


Food and potables $210.00 
Clothing (arctic and ordinary). _.. 200.00 
Kitchenware and electrical appliances... 102.00 
Guns and accessories 76.00 
Books and magazines 50.00 
Insurance of effects to post 67.50 
Crossword puzzle magazine .26 


Eight days before my departure from Washington en route 
to the post, I mailed everything I could possibly spare off 
to Godthaab. I planned to live on the minimum. With less 
than one suitcase full, I could fly by MATS unencumbered 
by baggage. Including the clothing I am wearing, that left: 

21% suits (extra pair of pants) 

3 shirts (one day laundry service) 
1 pair shoes, brown 

2 pair socks, brown 

2 blue neckties 

3 white handkerchiefs 

1 yellow towel 

Forty-eight hours after the package left. | received word 
that my assignment was cancelled.* 

Once, in a philosophical moment, someone told me that 
the deepest sorrow springs from highest joy. 

Godthaab. the post I never got to, remains among the 
most pleasant memories of my Foreign Service career. 


ADDIS ABABA 


There has been considerable activity in Addis Ababa with 
Point IV. The Director of Point IV in Ethiopia and Mrs. 
Gorpon and their three children are now practically old 
timers and have been helping to welcome the large num- 
ber of new associates and assistants arriving weekly. Among 
recent arrivals are Dr. LUTHER BRANNON, who will be 
President of the new Agricultural College (the first in 
Ethiopia): Mr. C. L. ANncerer, Agricultural Education 
Specialist and Dean of the College; Mr. Hi STaTEN, Special- 
ist in agronomy and range management; Dr. ALBERT Dar- 
Low, head of the Animal Husbandry Department of Okla- 
homa A & M College and one of the leading livestock ex- 
perts in the United States, who will be in Ethiopia only 
temporarily; Mr. D. B. JEFFREY, farm management exten- 
sion specialist; and Dr. Evert LITTLE, specialist in agri- 
cultural education, who will be Director of the Agricultural 
Secondary School at Jimma. 

The new staff members of the college will be presented 
to the Emperor on August 29. Some 40 Point IV experts 
(including families) are expected to be in Ethiopia soon. 

An impressive ceremony took place at the Embassy on 
the Fourth of July when a Bronze Star Medal was presented 
by Chargé d’Affaires RicHarp D. GATEWoop to the Former 
Commander of the Ethiopian Battalion in Korea. Present at 
the ceremony were the Minister of War, BRIGADIER GENERAL 
ABYE ABBEBE, and about 15 officers of the Army and the 
Imperial Guard, the Military Attaché. COLONEL QuERyY, and 
his staff members in dress uniform, as well as other Ameri- 
can residents of Addis Ababa. 


*As we go to press, we have just been told the Wody’s next post 
will be Tokyo! 
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This is the first time an American decoration has been 
awarded here to someone other than the Emperor. 

MaJor TADESSE was delighted to find Mr. FRANK HENSON 
among the guests at the presentation. Mr, Henson, newly 
arrived member of the Embassy staff and former member of 
the U.S. Marine Corps. served in Korea with the Marines 
prior to his arrival in Addis Ababa. 


L. to r.: Maj. Tadesse Wolde Aggegnehu, former C.O. of Ethiopian 
Battalion in Korea; Charge d'Affairs Richard D. Gatewood; Brig. Gen- 
eral Abye Abbebe, Minister of War; Col. Leo J. Query, Army Attaché. 


The Embassy was very proud to see its departing Military 
Attaché, CoLoneL Leo J, Query, awarded the order of 
Commander of the Distinguished Star of Ethiopia by Em- 
PEROR HAILE SELASSIE I, “in recognition of his valuable serv- 
ices to the Imperial Ethiopian Government. and in particu- 
lar, in connection with arranging and providing for and 
assisting in the participation of the Ethiopian Contingent 
to the United Nations Forces in Korea.” Lt. COLONEL and 
Mrs. ELpRipce and their nine-year-old son have 
arrived to replace the Querys. 
Camille 1, Ferrin 


SINGAPORE 


Members of the consular corps and the American colony, 
headed by ConsuL GENERAL CHARLES F, BALDWIN and Mrs. 
BALDWIN, proudly attended two concerts by HELEN TRAUBEL, 
that were among the highlights of the year in Singapore. 
Miss Traubel and members of her party were guests for 
luncheon at the Baldwin home and also were guests of the 
Commissioner General for the United Kingdom in Southeast 
Asia. Mr. Matcotm MacDonavp at Bukit Serene, his home 
in Johore. 

Among the new arrivals: RUTH CLARK, who was stationed 
in Athens before coming here: HELEN SEELEY, new in the 
Foreign Service and assigned to the Economic section: 
Mivprep A, Situ, fresh from two years in Germany and 
home leave, assigned to the Press section of USIS. 

ConsuL RicHarp H. Hawkins, JR., his wife and three 
children have arrived in Singapore. Mr. Hawkins is the re- 
placement for ConsuL JoHN GooDyEAR and will serve as 
executive officer. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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A word to the wise 


about tires: 


More people, the world over. 
than on any other make!” 


Doesn’t it stand to reason that 
the tire that gives the greatest 
satisfaction to the most people 
is the best tire for you to buy? 


Next time you need tires, 
see your GOODYEAR dealer! 


Sieber Lcushion vy 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD (from page 36) 

Lr. Epcar LUCKENBACH, an assistant naval attaché, has 
left for the United States and a return to civilian life with 
the Luckenbach steamship lines. Ed, who was host at many 
successful Singapore parties including a champagne break- 
fast for New York Columnist EARL WILSON, was the guest 
of honor at a series of farewells. His replacement is LT. IRA 
BLAIR. 

Wittarp L. THompson, Regional Cultural Officer for 
USIS, whipped over to Manila for a few months taking with 
him some telephone numbers that may be of value in de- 
veloping cultural contacts. 

Pan American brought in several students for the summer 
holidays including NAN and STEVE BALpwin, the daughter 
and son of Consul General and Mrs. Charles F. Baldwin. 
Nan is a third generation student at Mills College and Steve 
is at the Landon school in Washington. Arriving from 
school at Baguio was Tony NEWTON, son of CHiEF PAO and 
Mrs. ELMER NEWTON. 

And leaving soon to enter Stanford University is DoNALD 
STEWART, son of C. Stewart, U.S. Army Liaison 
Officer, and Mrs. STEwarr. 


Robert J. Boylan 
PARIS 


Paris was the scene of the recent wedding of Miss RutH F. 
Lancpon, daughter of Wittiam R. Lancpon, FSO retired, 
to Mr. Ketru K. Woopeson, representative of the Conti- 
nental Daily Mail in Italy. The Foreign Service was well 


represented with Mr. Puitip D. Sprouse, First Secretary in 
Paris. as usher. and Mrs. Ropert N. MAGILL, whose hus- 
band is attaché in Oslo, as matron of honor. 
is the sister of the bride. 


Mrs. Magill 


Left to right: Philip Sprouse, Mrs. Robert N. Magill, Mr. Keith K. 
Woodeson, Mrs. Keith K. Woodeson (former Ruth F. Langdon), and 
Mr. John Beckingham, best man, on the staff of the Continental Daily 
Mail in Paris. 


LYON 
The Lyon Consulate is by now well versed in What FP 
chooses to call “man in motion”—in the past year or two we 
have been up to our personnel “snuff” only once, and that 
lasted only a few months. Needless to say, the “va et vient” 
has been pretty heavy these days: ConsuL Horatio 
Mooers, now in Newfoundland. was replaced by CoNnsuL 
CiaupE Hatt; ConsuL Dur, now in Bremen, by 
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-PAO Puit CuHapsBourn in the USIS shop; GLENN Mc- 


Carty, now in Bilbao, by BEN HILLARD; and we are now 
awaiting the replacement for BAayarp KING, recently gone 
off to the U. S. on leave and transfer to Guaymas, Mexico, 
with wife and new baby. Two very much appreciated new 
arrivals in the past year and a half have been RuTu 
Howarp, librarian, and BARBARA FLETCHER, USIS clerk. 
who, added to GEoRGETTE Faure, make up our little Ameri- 
can colony here. Barbara is now the same as bilingual, 
while Ruth’s gracious manner has long since become 
familiar to the librarians of Grenoble, Dijon, St. Etienne, 
and other more remote cities. 

We are all delighted and much amused at an article on 
French gastronomy in a recent issue of “Holiday,” in which 
the author points out the fact, long known by all French- 
men, that Lyon, not Paris or any other French city, is the 
leading center of French “cuisine.” It’s no overstatement 
to say that officers and their wives in hopes of coming to 
Lyon should first go into deep meditation with their livers 
as to whether they can really “take it,” gastronomically 
speaking. Not infrequently the call of duty may dictate 
that one keep his feet under a table for almost half a day 
without a break. 

Last fall, Phil Chadbourn filled in for Principal Officer 


Claude Hall, (who was giving his digestive tract a little 


Lyon—Fourth of July—left to right: The Mayor of Villeurbanne; the 
Assistant Mayor of Lyon; Col. Harold M. Forde, Asst. Mil. Att. Paris; 


Senator Pinton; Principal Officer Claude Hall; Super Prefet Massenet; 
PAO Phil Chadbourn. 


respite in the U. S.) at the festivities of the 78th annual 
Hospice de Beaune presided over that year by AMBASSADOR 
Davip Bruce. The four Burgundian banquets have their 
high points in the public auction of the famous wines of 
Beaune and in the induction of new members into the 
venerable Order of the Knights of the Winetasters. Early 
this spring again BEN and Carey HILLIARD were made 
knights of the rollicking order of the Compagnons of the 
Beaujolais, a wine region halfway between Lyon and 
Burgundy. Unfortunately, space doesn’t permit us to give 
you an entire translation of a typical menu of one of these 
banquets, nor would you be apt to believe it in any case. 

Independence Day included: two wreath-laying cere- 
monies by COLONEL Forpe, Assistant Military At- 
taché at Paris; a free film showing of a historical Ameri- 
can commercial film at a downtown movie house; official 
reception for the small American colony of Lyon and local 
dignitaries by the Lyon Independence Day Committee in 
the City Hall; free American puppet show for some 600 
children in a large theater; the Principal Officer’s annual 
reception; and, in the evening, a packed Opera House to 
hear MartTHA Lipton, mezzo-soprano of the Met, and 
Bruce Boyce, baritone of Covent Garden, sing with the 
Lyon Symphony Orchestra under the direction of EpMuND 
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PENDLETON, American maestro resident in Paris. 

Another big event for us here in the Lyon Consular 
district was the two-day visit paid by the new Ambassador 
to France, James CLEMENT Dunn, his wife and two grand- 
daughters, to the Auvergne region in the center of France. 
During their stay the Ambassador presented collections 
of translations of American classics to the municipal 
library of Le Puy and to the children of the sanitorium 
now housed in the Chateau Lafayette-Chavagnac, General 
Lafayette’s birthplace. JoHN Brown, Area Director, USIS 
Paris, the Halls and the Chadbourns made up the rest of 
the visiting party. The trip was marked by many pleasant 
and touching ceremonies and went a long way, we think, 
in further cementing friendly Franco-American relations. 


Philip H. Chadbourn, Jr. 
SAN JOSE 


William P. Stedman, Jr. 
During the Embassy's annual Fourth of July reception at San Jose, 
Costa Rica, Ambassador Fleming (third from left) chats with Otilio 
Ulate, President of Costa Rica. Also in the group are Mrs. Carson 
Fleming, the Ambassador's daughter-in-law, and Luis Dobles, former 
Chief of Protocol of the Costa Rican Foreign Office. Earlier in the 
evening the Ambassador's two year old grandson, Phillip B. 11, formed 
a part of the reception line, but had to go to bed before this photo 
was taken. 


FOURTH OF JULY IN THE HAGUE 
The Embassy in The Hague celebrated the Fourth of 


July in traditional American style. Ever since AMBas- 
sADOR and Mrs. CHAPIN have been in the Netherlands the 
Fourth of July has found the American colony gathered at 
Park Zorgvliet property for an open-air picnic complete 
with hot dogs, beer, popcorn et al. This year there were 
approximately 800 adults, a record number, with countless 
children enjoying the fun. Holland has been a Mecca 
for tourists this year what with the magnificent weather, 
new and comfortable hotels and the general sympathy of 
the Dutch people for visitors. When the Netherlands is 
blessed with sunshine, as this year, it is one of the most 
attractive vacation-lands. 

A committee of wives, headed by Mrs. Jerome T. 
GasparD and assisted by the Embassy Administrative sec- 
tion handled the multitudinous arrangements which led to 
the successful reception, which, by the way, was the third 
of its kind for Ambassador and Mrs. Chapin in The Hague. 
The Dutch Army generously contributed men and equip- 
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The Finest Products 
of All the World 
at Your Beck and Call! 


Wherever you are, we shall bring you 
what you desire: the famous cigars 

of Habana, the refined food specialties 
of Denmark, the grand wines of France 
and The Rhine, Scotch and American whisky 
and all the best names in Port, Madeira, 
Aperitifs, Sherry, Vermouth, Liqueurs, 
Cognac and Snaps, the tinned specialties 
of all lands, the beers of Tuborg 

and Carlsberg and all that you need 

in the way of cosmetics, soaps, washing 
agents, textiles and other necessities 

of life. — All you have to do is to write 
for our complete price list and state your 
wishes. Our forwarding service will 

see to it that your order is expedited 

in the speediest possible manner. 


OSTERMANN PETERSEN BROS. 


48 Amaliegade, Copenhagen K, Denmark 
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Ambassador and Mrs. Chapin and Lt. Commander E. Lee Fox greet 
the youngest member of the Leland W. Warner, Jr., family, with his 
parents look on. Mr. Warner is head of the Disbursing Unit at the 
Embassy in The Hague. 

ment to make the picnic grounds comfortable and gay. 
Ambassador and Mrs. Chapin received under a small open 
tent at the entrance. Under numerous tents, stands were 
set up to serve hot dogs and refreshments. The familiar 
Dutch counterpart of the Good Humor man moved around 
the grounds under the gay umbrella of his cart. dispensing 
his wares to wide-eyed youngsters. With the popcorn, which 
was supposed to be reserved for small fry, but found its way 
into the hands of many an adult. came bright balloons. 


Members of the American Foreign Service 

can depend upon this firm promptly to 

fill orders for Engraved cards, Invitations, 
Stationery, etc. 


“BREWWD 
ENGRAVERS 
to Washington’s Most Distinguished Residents 
Reasonable Prices 


1217 G Street: 


Wasuineton, D. C. 


Foreign Service Officers and personnel are 
cordially invited to visit our show rooms, 
where our complete line of office equipment 
is on display. 

THE W. D. CAMPBELL COMPANY 
Government Contractors — Business Furniture 


Exclusive Agent for Standard Desks and 
Gunlocke Chairs 


1014 15TH ST.,. N. W. (Investment Building) 
WASH., D. C. 


Free Parking in Building 


In the background ten little burros carried the children 
around a ring. 

At noon Old Glory was raised by the Marine Guard fol- 
lowed by a 21-gun salute which caused one French poodle 
to drag his mistress under a tent and the youngest children 
present to sound off with loud wails. 


NEW FROM THE DEPARTMENT (from page 27) 


sible, it created a lot of other problems. As any lawyer 
will agree, any time a case is postponed one week the vol- 
ume of material which could conceivably be added to the 
brief multiplies by two weeks’ work. After six weeks of 
preparation, instead of two, the tired U.S. delegation listened 
attentively while the French presented their arguments. An 
entirely new issue was raised. The one real expert on that 
point was a former Assistant Legal Alviser to the Depart- 
ment, SEYMouR Ruin. Through chance Adrian Fisher dis- 
covered that his former Harvard Law School classmate, Si 
Rubin, was in The Hague, tracked him down just as he was 
leaving his hotel for the airport and promptly pressed him 
into service. After a weekend of intensive work the brief 
was amended and a few days later Mr. Rubin resumed his 
journey. Part of the argument was presented by Pat SwEE- 
NEY, who spoke in French, the rest was by Mr. Fisher, who 
limited himself to what he terms a “fading Southern accent.” 
(P.S. The U.S. won that part of the case by a unanimous 
decision. ) 


Among Our Advertisers 


Mr. Water H. Swartz (ad on page 51) in a letter to 
the JOURNAL expressed concern about the number of social 
engagements he was forced to break during his recent busi- 
ness trip to South and Central America. Sandwiching en- 
gagements in and around business appointments became a 
real problem, and Mr. Swartz has asked the JOURNAL to 
convey his sincere appreciation to his friends for their 
hospitality and tolerance. 

Two new names have been added to the J. F. Bece. INc., 
staff of salespeople, one that of a Foreign Service Wife. 
See page 54 for details. 


1 WORKED FOR STATE (from page 21) 


advantages for the free world. I am one who believes it 
took both courage and wisdom to make the decisions to 
support Greece and Turkey, to carry out the Marshall Plan. 
to join NATO, and to resist in Korea. 

These decisions were made before my time. Whether 
they developed gradually from staff studies or were made at 
the highest level, I cannot say, but I think it probable the 
discussion at the Cabinet level was little more than a review 
of and concurrence in staff or working group recommenda- 
tions. I do know that some very important changes of policy 
during my period in Washington weren’t even considered 
at the political level until all the alternatives had been 
studied and reported on at many staff-level conferences. 

Coming from a business training, it disturbed me a great 
deal at first that problems of foreign policy were considered 
concurrently in many places. The results seemed chaotic, and 
I longed for the ability, which I enjoyed in industry, to make 
prompt, final decisions on my own.. I thought the system 
had all the faults of committee management multiplied many 
times. Gradually I came to realize that in government, un- 
like business. the damage from bad decisions is far greater 

(Continued on page 42) 
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Water line for hydroelectric olant at Largentiére—France. 


Photo — H. Lacheroy 


NAEKT pov 


Two thousand five hundred years ago 
Thales of Miletus, one of the 

Seven Sages of Greece, recorded the 
fact that amber — when rubbed — 
had the property of attracting small 
objects such as pieces of straw or 
feathers. The Greeks called amber 
“elektron” (Aextpov) and from this 
word is derived our word electricity. 

Speaking in a very general way, 
it may be said that static electricity 
dates from Thales’ ancient 
observation of magnetic attraction. 
Nevertheless, it was not until 1780 
that Galvani discovered a new 
type of electrical phenomenon based 
on the fact that chemical action 
can generate electricity. 

During the 1800’s many names of 
famous pioneers stand out in the 
field of electrical accomplishment. 
But one of the most significant 
events of the century occurred in 
1879 when Sir Wilson Swan and 
Thomas Edison simultaneously 
devised the incandescent lamp. 

By creating the first practical and 
commercially successful lamp and 
by producing a complete system for 
the distribution of electricity for 
light, heat and power, Thomas Alv2 
Edison started and made possible 
the Great Age of Electricity. 


Electr icity and Petroleum... partners in progress 


One of the basic sources of real natural wealth 
and social progress is a country’s capacity to 
produce low-cost electric power. In achieving 
that aim, the electrical industry relies greatly 
on petroleum. 

As wax and asphalt, petroleum protects the 
far-ranging cables that carry electricity’s puls- 
ing might. Petroleum lubricants are indispens- 
able to the upkeep of all electrical equipment, 
and today many communities, factories and 
farms are supplied with electricity generated by 
petroleum fuels. 


In these and many other ways ESSO petroleum 
products further the expansion of the electrical 
industry ... thus bringing more comfort and 
convenience to people everywhere. 


PETROLEUM HELPS TO BUILD A BETTER LIFE 


OcToBerR, 1952 
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1 WORKED FOR STATE (from page 730) 


than the cost of slow decisions; and that in attacking the 
problems of government. the delays due to consideration by 
many minds of varied training and viewpoint have far 
greater justification than in attacking the problems of busi- 
ness. 

Especially of the State Department can it be said that 
decisions are rarely hasty or impulsive or based on individ- 
ual prejudice. There is little doubt that other countries reach 
decisions on foreign policy quicker and at less cost. If the 
slower process of discussion and attrition of mind against 
mind in order to reach a collective view results in better 
decisions, then it is almost sure to be worth the cost in both 
delay and dollars. 


Less Tendency for Rank to Outweigh Logic 

Coming from business I was also impressed with the 
degree to which discussions in the State Department gave 
weight to the opinion of junior officials. I found far less 
tendency for rank to outweigh logic than has been my ex- 
perience in business. This had advantages in permitting 
any and every bit of logic to be aired, but it also tended to 
bury the important points in a mass of unimportant and 
barely relevant lines of argument. I was frequently charged 
with oversimplification. and as frequently was distressed at 
the lengthy discussion by my professional colleagues of 
points which seemed to me immaterial. 

Perhaps it is fortunate that in recent years a considerable 
number of businessmen and business lawyers have been 
brought into the State Department at the policy-making level. 
Of the dozen top men in the Department at Washington, 


over half were previously highly successful as corporation 
executives or lawyers. I do not argue that a man who comes 
from business is as entitled to determine foreign policy as 
a man who has devoted his life to the subject in government 
or academic service; I only suggest that the tendency of the 
professional to substitute discussion for decision can go too 
far. 

The fact that so many of those who determine foreign 
policy come from the conservative class is a fair answer 
to the critics of the State Department who charge it with 
mistakes based on leftist prejudices. One who knows the 
Department can recognize in the top echelon of command 
three who were high executives of companies listed on the 
“Big Board,” three who came from law firms usually associ- 
ated with Wall Street, and two who were Wall Street bankers. 
The Russian propaganda machine doesn’t fail to make the 
most of this fact. 

Now that I am back in business, my patience is often tried 
by the naive criticism of our foreign policy by businessmen 
who should know better. Those who have the most to lose 
by the failure of our government’s policy are fresuently the 
least well informed and least conscious of the dangers of 
our international position. [ too become annoyed when our 
government leaders admit no errors in our policy. But I 
can forgive a statesman dependent on politics claiming in- 
fallibility more readily than I can forgive the conservative 
critic who jeopardizes his government’s foreign policy by 
damning decisions which are his salvation. 


Small boarding school on tidewater farm for girls 8 to 15. 
Horsemanship included in tuition. References and literature 
on request. The Gunston School, Inc., Centreville, Maryland. 
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SEARS 
CATALOG ... 

World's Largest Selection 

of General Merchandise. 

Over 100,000 items to choose 
from at prices the same in or 
out of the United States. 


| 
For Your Shopping Convenience. . . 


When in Washington . 


Overseas or at home you can depend on Sears for the best 
possible service, regardless of the amount or type of your order. 


For more injormat*ticn; 


At Home... Overseas 
Shop Catalog Way 


That's a familiar slogan to people the world over... | 
and it means quality merchandise at money saving | 
prices. Whether you buy in individual lots or inlarge | 
quantities, Sears can save you money. | 

| 


Let Sears Resident Export Representative advise and 
help you with your orders for export delivery. He 
will explain our complete packing, crating and ship- 
ping facilities 


Air, Parcel Post or Freight. 
... Call, Visit or Write: 


Edward C. Hardiman 
National Press Bldg. Rm. 1238 
Washington, D.C. Phone NAtional 6123 


A. H. Dubeck 

Seats, Rcesu’k and Co. Dept. 379A 
P. O. Box 6812 

Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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JOURNEY TO THE CUNUCUNUMA (from page 25) 


savanna might find him marooned. The decision was reached 
_ for me to remain and to trust that the plane would return in 
not less than two days, God willing. Our farewells were 
| made and the plane was soon out of sight around the moun- 
| tain on its way back to Caracas. Hardly had the drone of 
| the motors died away than a spectacular storm was upon us 
| with the blinding lightning characteristic of mountain storms 
| and the thunder reverberated from cliff to cliff in deafening 
_ explosions, The wind was violent and we were all occupied 
in fastening tarpaulins to keep the sheets of water from 
_ driving through the wall-less shelter. Although in good 
| camp tradition the shelter had been ringed with a drainage 
| ditch this had been permitted to fill with the paper. cans and 
| debris of an inadequately policed camp. The result was we 
| were rapidly becoming afloat and had to give over our ener- 
| gies to opening drains. The storm lasted about one hour, 
_ evidently more severe on the mountains than on our flat. 
| but the tropical sun soon dried everything. Just at sunset 
| the storm waters had gathered sufficiently on our nearest 
| flat-top mountain, Huachamacari, to spill over the sheer 
| two-thousand foot cliffs in twenty-one magnificent waterfalls 
| on our side alone. As this mountain is almost a rectangle, 
_ there may have been similar gigantic displays on the three 
_ sides not visible to us. Had our pilot delayed, it would have 
| been two days at least before the DC3 could have gained 
| enough speed on the sodden field for a take-off. 

| The Indians 


| After the storm and during the evening. we were over- 
_run by all the Indians able to walk or be carried. These 


people, completely inoffensive and, in fact, endearing, had 
the confident manners of unreproved children. They would 
unabashedly open our bags and examine each article with 
detailed care. The things passed from hand to hand with 
evident speculations as to possible use. The Indians, of 
course, spoke only their own language, but were facile in 
conveying questions as to the purpose of equipment which 
had no utility obvious to them. In all this cataloguing, 
nothing disappeared, everything eventually returned to its 
original place. Clearly the basic elements of civilization had 
not reached these simple souls. As is to be expected, the 
Indians showed their greatest interest in the things they 
could understand, particularly textiles, and above all our 


hammocks. They are, of course, hammock livers themselves. 
_ spending all of their sleeping time, and no little of their 


waking hours in this practical invention of the American 
(Continued on page 46) 
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JOURNEY TO THE CUNUCUNUMA (from page 44) 


Indian. Only in the last stages of childbirth do they take to 
the floor. 

Among equipment were two hammocks new to these peo- 
ple. which were good for hours of talk and demonstration. 
The army jungle hammock of Dr. Nesbit received a thor- 
ough going over, particularly the nylon ropes whose diame- 
ters seem so futilely inadequate for their load. The real 
interest, however, developed over the cotton hammock of the 
author. This job, woven on the Island of Margarita, the cen- 
ter of high quality hammocks in Venezuela, was large by 
their standards with an intricately woven pattern and broad 
elaborate fringes used as a sort of comforter when the 
nights grow cool. The Indian males were fascinated and 
lost no time in pointing out to their respective squaws what 
could be done along the line of hammock making. The 
squaws all but took the hammock apart thread by thread in 
an effort to record in their minds how the thing was done. 
Our nylon double zippered mosquiteros, however, of which 
we were very proud, and for which we were equally thank- 
ful, elicited no interest, and evidently were classed with our 
toilet paper, buck saws, canvas wash basins, shaving 
brushes, water bags, face nets, and other wholly useless ma- 
terial over and with which we struggled each passing day. 


A Trade Is Made 


Any object they want. they ask for and if it is given, they 
walk off with no sign of gratitude; if it is denied, they ac- 
cept the declination without protest. These people, though 
they have nothing that is suggestive of an artistic bent, do 
have an appreciation of textile design. Dr. Nesbit was 
anxious to buy one of the three cassava graters in the com- 
munity and naturally the owner, a woman, did not want to 
part with it, not knowing how soon another could be found. 
Nesbit made offers of all sorts of goods, even borrowing 
trade goods from the expedition stock, but the woman was 
not interested. Then he took from his duffle bag a large 
piece of cloth woven and embroidered by the Guatemalan 
Indians. It was a textile he had collected for himself in 
coming through Guatemala. The women were amazed and 
went into a cackling huddle. Obviously the trade was made, 
but first the owner called her husband and the two of them 
held a long low intermittent discussion, which in the end 
gave Nesbit the grater and the woman the cloth. Husband 
and wife walked off together closely examining their new 
possession. It is obvious that within the framework of their 
own handicrafts, they have an appreciation of skills and 
design. 

The small biting gnat, vector of Leishmaniasis, was pres- 
ent daily in more than annoying quantities, and we new 
arrivals envied the explorers their protective beards as we 
applied insect repellents. If we sat in the shade and kept 
reasonably cool, these things were about 50 per cent effec- 
tive, but our venture was not conducive to sitting in the 
shade. It was weeks after my return to Caracas before the 
ravages of these creatures disappeared. Beards are a real 
protection and not an affectation. The Indians were not im- 
mune to these persistent pests, but they had walled houses, 
no windows and sufficient darkness within to keep the gnats 
out. 

On the whole these Makaritares though small were evi- 
dently healthy. No one was ill in the village and all had 

(Continued on page 48) 
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wave, Calais to Dover, March 31, 1931. 
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JOURNEY TO THE CUNUCUNUMA (from page 46) 


their teeth though these had opaque spots characteristic of 
calcium deficiency. Infant mortality is high and, if our lan- 
guage did not fail us, the expectation is that only half the 
children will survive their first year. It is true this particular 
settlement was one of young people and probably the oldest 
man was not over forty. 

The designs painted by the Indians on their faces and, to 
some extent, bodies, are crude geometrical affairs having no 
significance other than beautification and are apparently 
the artist’s choice. Having no mirrors, the Indians do not 
paint themselves but each other. The source of pigment 
(red) is a caterpillar which is expended in the process but 
the caterpillar supply is adequate. During our stay this mu- 
tual painting was performed more or less as an idle pastime 
much in the way a girl aimlessly combs her hair or refur- 
bishes her lips. They also pluck their eyebrows and even 
the young children have had theirs removed. 

The private houses are excellently made, are quite large 
and exceptionally neat. They are in outline the shape of a 
wire paper clip slightly sprung at the joint to make a door- 
way somewhat resembling a hall. This is just wide enough 
to admit one person who cannot enter without rattling the 
dry brittle palm pinnae. The arrangement provides an open 
doorway with no direct sun through which their only do- 
mestic animal—the dog—can run in and out freely. Dogs 
are not used in hunting, are not treated as pets and in fact 
they often were soundly thrashed by the women for no ap- 
parent reason while the children looked on and laughed. 
They may represent a reserve food supply. Inside these 


houses, private and communal, are the hammocks and, un- 
less some activity is afoot, these are occupied one person to 
a hammock, but not lying in idleness. The men will be 
twisting fibers into rope on their bare thighs and the women 
will be employed in some textile handicraft. 

The Makaritares, although a semi-nomadic hunting and 
fishing people, have some agriculture. Their little gardens 
are never far from the river banks and never more than two 
or three years in one place. The jungle soon reclaims the 
clearings and along most streams the immediate forest is 
secondary, evidence of abandoned gardens. 

Their principal crop is yuca (Cassava) though they also 
grow sugar cane and usually a little perennial cotton. Cas- 
sava is ideally adapted agronomically for their primitive 
agriculture. It is a plant not overly domesticated. How- 
ever, the roots require long, arduous, involved processes of 
grating, pressing and heat drying before they are fit for food. 
The graters and presses are native handicrafts of consid- 
erable ingenuity but the large, heavy cast iron pans, weigh- 
ing well over 100 pounds, used in the final process of heat 
drying, originate in Brazil. These must be portaged around 
countless rapids in working their way up the Amazon, the 
Rio Negro through the Casiquiare to the Orinoco and its 
tributaries. By our cost accounting systems they should be 
worth their weight in gold FOB the jungles of Amazonas 
but instead are probably traded for not more than two 
women, neither of whom would kindle a gleam in your eye 
and both of whom were probably captured from some neigh- 
boring tribe. 


Part Il of James Kempton's story will be run in the November Journal. 
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CHANCE IN DIPLOMACY (from page 23) 


there would have been no Treaty in 1842 without them; and | 


that if he had known about them earlier he would not have 


been able to sign the Treaty. Here, then is a perfect ex- | 


ample of the element of Chance which often turns diplomacy 
from an “art” into a “game.” 

It would appear from this, however, that only the British 
delegation in 1842 was working in the dark, while the Amer- 


ican negotiators with their two maps secretly held the British | 


trump cards. Actually, unknown to the British, it was they 


who held the American trump in their own Foreign Office— | 
a Mitchell map of North America on which the American | 


boundary as it had in fact been drawn in 1782 was clearly 


shown. This map, which came from the library of King 


George III, supported the American territorial claim com- | 


pletely. Its importance lay in the fact that the line on it was 
drawn either by Richard Oswald, one of the British negotia- 
tors in 1782, or under his direction. The existence of this 


map in the British Museum was brought to the attention of | 


Lord Palmerston, the Foreign Secretary, in March, 1839 by 
the keeper of books and manuscripts in the Museum. “By 


His Majesty's command” the map was delivered to the | 


Foreign Office almost immediately and there it remained, 


unknown and unreported, throughout the years which led | 


to the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. According to Hunter 


Miller, who has explored thoroughly the whole story of these — | 


maps and the Treaty, it seems quite clear that Palmerston 
made no disclosure of the discovery in the British Museum 
either to his subordinates, or to his successor, Aberdeen. Its 
existence was made known to the American Government 


only in 1843. 


British Map Valid 


Historians are unanimous in accepting the map found in 
the British Museum and hidden in Foreign Office as valid 


evidence of the boundary described by the British and Amer- | 


ican negotiators in 1782. They are equally unanimous in 
rejecting as evidence of the boundary the French map de- 
scribed by Jared Sparks as a result of his discovery in 
Paris, and the map purchased by Webster from Baron von 
Steuben’s estate. To quote Hunter Miller in this regard, the 
most that can be said for these two maps, so vital to the 
success of the Webster-Ashburton negotiations, is that they, 
along with another map found in the British Foreign Office 
in 1841 or 1842 “are of a rather curious and unexplained 
general similarity.” 

The consent of Maine to a compromise boundary was only 
won after Sparks told its leaders of his discovery in Paris 


and convinced them, as he was convinced, that the weak- | 
ness of the American territorial claims risked exposure the | 


longer the negotiations lasted. That conviction and the un- 
awareness of both sides of the map hidden in the British 
Foreign Office reversed the diplomatic situation completely, 
made a compromise solution possible, and solved forever 
one of the most difficult political problems which faced the 
United States in its early history. 


MARRIAGES 


BALLANTINE-FROST. Lesley Frost, daughter of Robert Frost, was 
married to retired FSO Joseph W. Ballantine, on Saturday, August 
23, 1952, in Fairfield, Connecticut. 

RINGLAND-BUTLER. Catherine Jean Butler, daughter of Robert 
Butler, former Ambassador to Australia and Cuba, was married to 
Joseph Ford Ringland, Jr. on September 5, 1952, in New York. 
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BERLIN INCIDENT (from page 20) 


I heard more sounds in the corridor. A door down the 
hall was opened and I heard the voice of the girl saying, 
“Wo ist der Amerikaner, Ich habe angst!” I tried to say 
something through the door. I could not be certain that 
she heard. 


Hardly had I begun to relax, than the door was unlocked 
and opened and the Lieutenant and an orderly again ap- 
peared. “Supper,” they said. I looked at my watch. It was 
10:30. We were dining at a fashionable hour. With the meal, 
they also brought back the cigarettes and some of the gum 
they had taken from my pockets. Some they had given to 
what, with pardonable exaggeration, they referred to as my 
Frau. They p¥iced the dinner on some more wrapping 
paper and left. The meal was interesting. There was a plate 
of extremely greasy potatoes, still warm, a cup of much 
over-sweetened East German coffee, a long, green pickle, 
and eight slices of unbuttered black bread. I made what 
progress I could through this offering, wondering whether 
this was what the Russian soldier fought his wars on. In 
ten minutes, they were back for the dishes. I asked for a 
blanket and tried out a couple of non-committal Russian 
phrases. “Bring,” said the Lieutenant, referring to the blan- 
ket and bounced out locking the door. I waited for some 
time in the darkness for the blanket. Finally, somehow, 
I went to sleep. 

I woke up some hours later, cold. Where was the blan- 
ket? Thoroughly annoyed, I went to the door and beat on 
it. The sound echoed hollowly down the corridors. There 
was no response. Doing this was worse for my morale than 
the absence of a blanket. I went back to the couch. Toward 
daylight, I dropped off to sleep again. 


A New Day 


It was after eight that I really awoke. I could see the sun 
through a small, wired peekhole in my door. I pressed up 
against this. It opened on the hall but immediately opposite 
was a window looking out onto the courtyard. I could see 
Soviet soldiers coming and going outside. 


Promptly at 10:00 a.m. my breakfast arrived: cold, un- 
salted noodles, the same sweet coffee, the same eight slices 
of black bread, all spread out appetizingly on a piece of 
paper. I thought of the Monday Staff Conference at 
HICOG, Howard Jones pronouncing the obituary. 


It was not to be much longer. A guard arrived. I thought 
he had come to remove the breakfast. Instead he beckoned 
me out. We walked down the hall and entered a room close 
to the Colonel’s. At the desk sat an intelligent looking 
blonde Russian with thin features, and a prominent nose. He 
seemed to be about my age, perhaps a little older. He wore 
civilian clothes. He indicated a seat. At last, after 18 hours 
I was going to have an interpreter. 


My surmise proved a little exaggerated. My interrogator 
started by speaking Russian. We got along with constant 
difficulty in mixed English and German. Though hopelessly 
incompetent as an interpreter, I had the impression that he 
was both intelligent and nice. He never raised his voice. 
Of all whom I had met during these twenty hours, he alane 
was unfailingly polite. 

The interrogation began in a routine enough fashion with 
my name and an inquiry as to whether Gregory was not a 
Russian name. Who was I? I took out my AGO card and 

(Continued on page 52) 
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BERLIN INCIDENT (from page 50) 


my Diplomatic Passport and handed them to him. He asked 
if the former was usual among HICOG officials. The latter 
seemed to disturb him and he turned its pages carefully. 
“Diplomatsche Passport, interesna,” he said. After examin- 
ing each page, he would say “tak” and then “interesna.” 
While evidently intended to give an impression of judicial 
mystery, these pronouncements rather implied that he un- 
derstood little if anything of what he saw. “Did I often 
come to East Berlin,” he asked. “I came sometimes,” I 
said, “always openly.” “Did I speak with Koreans?” “I 
did once outside the Deutsches Theatre.” “Where was that?” 
He appeared satisfied and did not ask me what I said, nor 
did he accuse me of anything. He only said, “Did you know 
that your girl is bad girl? Police investigate and find she 
goes West Berlin often and does badly.” “I do not know 
her,” I said, “she was with me only for minutes but she did 
nothing wrong then.” He carefully took out the papers in 
my passport and placed them on his desk. One of these, 
unfortunately, was an address of the Yugoslavian Military 
Mission to which I had just gone for a visa. This naturally 
evoked a whole string of “interesna’s” together with repeated 
inquiries as to whether I would go to Vienna or not. I then 
saw that he also had in front of him the papers which the 
Lieutenant had extracted from me the previous evening in 
my cell. To these he now turned with the same deliberation. 
First came a postcard from a school friend honeymooning 
in Europe. “Who from?” I explained. “Where you go 
school?” I told him all about Phillips Exeter Academy. He 
was continuing to pore over this important document and 
I was about to suggest that he dip it in lemon juice when 
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he handed it back, telling me not to put it away. 

Next came the Commissary Bill. Inside were other sub- 
sidiary reckonings. A series of “interesnas” came out as he 
turned the pages. He was so hopelessly at sea that I got up 
and went around in back of him to help him fathom this 
newest mystery, explaining it fully. His idea of it appeared 
to differ somewhat from mine for he suddenly asked, “How 
many Soviet troops in East Germany?” Somewhat taken 
aback that he should consider my commissary bill an esti- 
mate of troop strength, I replied that I had no idea. “You 
work in HICOG?” “Yes, I am an official there as my papers 
say.” “Interesna; who your boss?” I replied that Mr. 
Egan was my boss and that I worked in Public Affairs, 
which, I carefully explained, was as open and overt a little 
outfit as existed, having to do with the public, newspapers 
and such. He struggled for words to ask further about 
HICOG and its functions but gave it up. “Who your 
father?” he said suddenly as if feeling confident of at least 
this word. I told him. “What his job?” “He works for the 
railroads.” “Is he worker or chief?” “He works in the 
office,” I replied cautiously but with amusement. “Has he 
ever lived Russia?” “No.” “Where he live now?” “Bos- 
ton.” I began to wonder whether this was a social conversa- 
tion or an interrogation. “Do you have a father?” I asked 
politely. “Where does he live?” “Moment,” he said, obvi- 
ously appalled at any attempt to turn the interrogation 
tables. He gave the ‘t’ a soft, Russian sound. “Are you mar- 
ried?” He repeated this in Russian. Believing that this 
might just as profitably turn into a Russian lesson, I re- 
peated question and answer in Russian. Obviously relieved 
to be on terra firma, he corrected my pronunciation. “I 
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want to improve my English,” he said, not unnaturally. 
“If you'come to West Berlin.” I suggested diabolically. “I 
can teach you English and you can teach me Russian.” Hor- 
rified at this suggestion, he said, “I have no time. So busy. 
My boss also . . .” “Doesn’t want you to,” I volunteered. | 
“Not exactly,” he said. “You have as much right to be in 
West Berlin as I do to be in East Berlin,” I said, “why don’t 
more Russians come over? We will not arrest them,” I add- 
ed significantly. Confused, he replied that he thought the 
West Berlin police would arrest them. He had had a friend 
who had been arrested. I doubted this and said that the | 
West Berlin police had no right to arrest him. “No?” he | 
said in apparent surprise. He gave the impression of being 
in doubt as to whether he could enter West Berlin. “Any- , Cable Address: NEIGH 
way.” he said hastily, “I have no time.” This was evidently & STerling 3244 

an embarrassing subject. “Can you tell me what is love | 
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like + ae Somewhat nonplussed at what he ex- 214 BROADWAY SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
pected in reply to this. I asked him to repeat the question. prone 

He turned out to want to know about life in the United 
States. He had now fallen in; this proved to be the wrong 
question for a Soviet official to ask a Public Affairs officer. 
| opened up. Our workers were the richest in the world. 
nowhere could you see so many cars around factories, no- 
where could so many working men earn so much in terms of 
buying power in so short a time. He was again horrified 
at what had happened. “Moment.” he said, hurriedly and 
returned the commissary bill to me. 

I then said I had some questions for him. Why was I 
arrested by the Volkspolizei? Why was I detained for so 
long by the Soviets without an interpreter? My young inter- 
rogator rolled his head sadly from side to side, “Fehle. Fehle. 
Fehle, wir haben ein Fehle gemacht.” he said mournfully. 
“You should have shown Diplomatic Passport, police did 
not know who you are.” “My AGO card which I showed 
was quite sufficient.” I said. “they have no right to arrest 
those who bear such cards.” I also explained I was an offi- 
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he said good naturedly, indicating a sofa out of reach of the | 
papers on his desk. 

He left the room and. after a few minutes returned with 
his boss, who proved to be none other than the colonel whe 
had tried to interrogate me the previous evening. With hir 
he had brought my possessions. I put on my belt and tie 
I noticed that the interpreter kept, without comment, m\ 
two copies of Tip. I would not let him escape without an 
other jibe. “These,” I said, “will help you find your way 

(Continued on next page) 
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Fame 


Friendly hospitality awaits Foreign Service men and 
their families at this distinguished hotel in the na- 
tion’s capital. Its central location is convenient to the 
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Famous for luxurious comfort, fine food and service. 
The Mayflower is the residence of many noted person- 
ages ... the scene of internationally-important events 
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Men’s Bar. Gay Cocktail Lounge. 
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“School-at-Home” Courses can provide, by 
mail, a sound, modern education for your child. 
Easy-to-follow lessons. No teaching experience 
needed. Guidance by Calvert teachers available. 


All books, supplies provided. Calvert Courses are 
widely used by State Department families. Fun- 
damentals are emphasized to assure a thorough 
elementary education. Children all over the 
world have been educated by the Calvert 


Kindergarten) method. Unique Crafts Course. 
through Start any time. Calvert-taught children transfer 
ninth to other schools successfully. Send for catalog. 
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BERLIN INCIDENT (from preceding page) 


around West Berlin when you come there; but let me know; 
I would also be glad to guide you, I will guarantee that you 
will not be arrested.” “My friend,” (he now used this word 
alternately with tovaritsch whenver he spoke to me), I have 
no time.” The telephone rang. Shortly after answering it, 
my tovaritsch confirmed what was already clear—that | 
could go. He told me that he would have my car brought 
to me. I said that, in view of the fact that I wished no one 
else to drive it, | would prefer his taking me to my car. 
This he also agreed to do in his own jeep. I felt everything 
was settled but suddenly he said, “Are you a Korea officer?” 
Clearly, he was remembering that he had forgotten an impor- 
tant point. Coming from Boston, my dialect makes little dis- 
tinction between the word “Korea” and the word “career”: 
I chose the latter interpretation. “Yes,” I said, “I as a career 
officer” and I carefully wrote the word “career” out on his 
desk calendar. “Yes, yes,” he said, completely confused. 

I asked last of all about the girl, repeating that I did not 
know her, I did not even know her name, had only just met 
her but that she had done absolutely nothing during the 
time that I was with her. “I believe that you did not know 
her, my friend, we will release her in two hours,” he said. 
I told him to give her my cigarettes and remaining gum. 
There seemed little point in doing more, it would only raise 
their suspicions. I heard later that she had been released 
after a day. 


Epilogue 

That was really the end of it. I went downstairs with 
my interrogator who was now chatting with me in a most 
friendly fashion. We started out in his jeep, a Russian 
private driving and a Soviet captain with us. The driver 
promptly lost his way. I really felt free now and just sat 
back enjoying the incompetence of everyone. Finally we 
arrived at the Prenzlauer Berg police station. The thread 
of my story was being rapidly wound up. We walked in 
together to the office of the high police command. After a 
familiar discussion in Russian, (which gave no signs of 
confirming the interpreter’s threat to “arrest” the police 
chief), the interrogator left. We shook hands most cor- 
dially though amid added protestations of Tovaritsch. He 
gave instructions to the police to return my car, which had 
somehow been removed after I left. Driving back without 
further incident, I arrived in Dahlem almost 24 hours to the 
minute after I had left it the previous day. 

Out of all the impressions of this day, one stands out. 
It was not the suspicious, police ridden character of the 
communist satellite system—though this was emphatically 
confirmed. It was not the hypocrisy, servility and moral 
baseness of the Volkspolizei who champion the details of 
this system—though they showed themselves in all these 
lights. It was not even the degrading sloppiness, the com- 
plete loss of standards into which the Soviet underling, be 
he private or colonel, falls because he is neither given nor 
accepts real responsibility for anything. It was rather an 
impression appalling and encouraging of complete, gross, 
consistent incompetence. During all of the twenty hours 
I spent under communist care, not a single thing had been 
handled competently. Arrest, detentions, interrogations, all 
had been bungled and each mistake compounded. If this is 
really representative of the power that we face, it is difficult 
to see how we can lose. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON PAGE 53 


1. Jefferson City, Mo., Lincoln, Nebr., Madison, Wis., and 


Jackson, Miss. 


2. John Tyler, 1841. 
3 


. Madison, Lincoln, McKinley, Wilson, F. D. Roosevelt, 


Truman. 


4. Seven—William Henry Harrison, Taylor, Lincoln, Gar- 


field, McKinley, Harding, and F. D. Roosevelt. 
Theodore Roosevelt in 1906 and Wilson in 1919. 


James Buchanan. 


6. Grover Cleveland (1886) and Wilson (1915). 


Wilson (1914) and Benjamin Harrison (1892). 


RETIREMENTS AND RESIGNATIONS 


Bouttee, Guy P. (FSS) 


Bowers, James R. 


(FSR) 


Caldwell, Robert G. (FSR) 


Conlon, Richard P. 
Dulles, Eleanor L. 


(FSS) 


(FSS) 


Ehrman, Robert W. (FSR) 
Fredman, Herman (FSS) 
Harrison, Randolph (FSO) 
Huddleston, John (FSO) 
Ingle, Edward M. (FSS) 


Matson, John E. (FSS) 
Merrell, George R., Jr. (FSO) 
Middleton, Betty A. (FSO) 
Mill, Edward W. (FSR) 
Mulliner, Lamar D. (FSS) 
Palmer, Ely E. (FSO) 
Romero, Arthur J. (FSS) 
Schelp, Eugene R. (FSS) 
Somerville, J., Jr. (FSO) 
Ware, Leonard (FSS) 


CHANGES OF STATION FOR JULY AND AUGUST, 


NAME 

Ackerson, Garret G. 
Allard, Wilfred P. 
Allen, Patten D. 
Anderson, Daniel V. 
Bach, Morton 

Belton, William 
Berry, Burton Y. 
Biggane, Helen 
Blankinship, Byron E, 
Blood, Archer K. 
Borell, Charles B. 
Breuer, Carl 

Buffum, William B. 
Caldwell, Robert W. 
Cleveland, Robert G. 
Cobb, William B., Jr. 
Colorado, Sylvia 
Cottam, Howard R. 
Cottrell, Sterling J. 
Coty, Elizabeth 
Craig, John C, 
Cumming, Hugh S., Jr. 
Devine, John E. 
Dopico, Aurora A. 
Draper, Gloria M. 
Durbrow, Elbridge 
Eaton, Samuel D. 
Erdos, Alfred J. 

Espy, James 

Estes, Thomas S. 
Fahrner, Dolores 
Fishburne, John I. 
Forcey, Robert M. 
Fornes, Frederic C., Jr. 
Foulon, Robert C. 
Frank, Albert E. 
French, Harry G. 
Gardiner, Nona L. 
Gaspard, Jerome T. 
Gidney, Charles C., Jr. 
Gleysteen, Culver 
Gray, Cecil W. 
Greenup, Julian 
Grey, James*J. 
Hamer, Burlin B. 
Harrington, Julian F. 
Hoctor, Thomas F. 
Hodge, Max E. 
Hopkins, Frank S. 
Hunt, Mary E. 
Johnson, Ellis A. 
King, Bayard 

King, Nat 

Kocher, Eric 
Laidlaw, William R. 
L’Heureux, Herve J. 
Lee, Henry, Jr. 
Lewis, Donald A. 
Lineaweaver, F. R. 
Looram, Matthew J., Jr. 
Ludden, Raymond P. 
Lund, Arthur G. 
Lutkins, LaRue R. 
Lyon, Frederick B. 
MacCracken, John G. 
Mallon, Patrick 
McEneaney, William P. 
Mellen, Sydney L. W. 
Metcalf, Thomas N., Jr. 
Michaelson, Ruth G. 
Midthun, Kermit S. 
Moffly, Charles K. 
Moser, Benjamin 
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POST FROM 
Warsaw 

Paris 

Brussels 
Madrid 

Dept. 

Ciudad Trujillo 
Dept. 

Luanda 
Tegucigalpa 
Athens 
Montreal 

Port of Spain 
Stuttgart 
Dublin 

Paris 

La Paz 
Luanda 

Rome 

Rio de Janeiro 


Moscow 
Dept. 
Seville 
Caracas 
Dept. 

Rio de Janeiro 
New Appt. 
Vienna 
Dept. 
Leopoldville 
Antwerp 
Frankfort 
Vienna 
Bonn 
Ottawa 
Canberra 
Oslo 
Hague 
Tehran 
Moscow 
Paris 
New Appt. 
Moscow 
Moscow 
Manila 
Frankfurt 
Hanau 
Dept. 
Vienna 
Port Said 
Lyon 
Dept. 
Brussels 
Dept. 
Dept. 
Hanau 
Godthaab 
Recife 
Rome 
Brussels 
Warsaw 
Penang 
Bordeaux 
New Appt. 
Stuttgart 


New Appt. 
London 
Stuttgart 
Vienna 
Wiesbaden 


POST TO 
Tel Aviv 
Mexico 
Dept. 
Dept. 
Paris 
Dept. 
Baghdad 
Amsterdam 
Dept. 
Algiers 
Pusan 
Bonn 
Dept. 
Covenhagen 
Ankara 
Tenerife 
London 
Dept. 
Dept. 
Florence 
Dept. 
Paris 
Hamburg 
Madrid 
Zagreb 
Rome 
Dept. 
Dept. 
Salzburg 
Athens 
Dept. 
Dept. 
Naples 
Habana 
Port Said 
Dept. 
Bombay 
Dept. 
Dept. 
Recife 
Bonn 
Rome 
Dept. 
Hamburg 
Tehran 
Hong Kong 
Dept. 
Frankfurt 
Stuttgart 
Bonn 
Dept. 
Guaymas 
Praha 
Dept. 
Oslo 
Fonn 
Munich 
Copenhagen 
Guadalajara 
Paris 
Paris 
Dept. 
Tokyo 
Paris 
Dept. 
Leopoldville 
Stuttgart 
Pusan 
Dept. 
Tehran 
Colombo 
Paris 
Bremen 


(Continued on page 56) 
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FSO 
FSS 
FSO 
Fso 
FSs 
FSO 
AMB 
FSS 
FSO 
FSO 
FSS 
FSO 
FSO 
FSss 


...to do one job well! 


It is Grace Line’s job to provide transporta- 
tion service between the Americas, and for 
generations it has been Grace Line’s goal to 
do this one job well. From the days of the 
clipper ships, Grace Line has soughttoantici- 
pate the growth patterns of Hemisphere 
trade with increasingly efficient facilities. 

Today, Grace Line’s fleet of fine modern 
“Santas,” operating on regular schedules, 
provide a dependability of service which has 
won the confidence of importers and trav- 
elers. By laboring to do a good job in one 
sphere of foreign trade, Grace Line is con- 
tributing strength and vitality to the whole 
international trade structure. 


REGULAR DIRECT AMERICAN FLAG 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICES 
BETWEEN THE AMERICAS 


Between New York, Atlantic Ports and 
Netherlands Antilles, 
Venezuela, Colombia, Panama, Canal Zone, 
Ecuador, Peru (Belivia), Chile. 


Between U. S. Pacific Ports and Guatemala, Mexico, 
El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
Panama and West Coast of South America. 4 


For detailed information address 
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10 Hanover Square, New York 
Agents and offices in all principal cities 
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LATEST FOREIGN SERVICE CHANGES (from preceding page) 


NAME POST FROM POST TO TITLE 
Munn, Lewright B. Bremen Athens FSss 
Newbegin, Robert Paris Dept. FSO 
Nicholson, Donald L. New Appt. Stuttgart FSR 
Noble, Marshall H. Mandalay Dept. Fss 
Norland, Donald R. New Appt. Dept. FSO 
Palmer, Roy V. New Appt. Tehran Fss 
Pappano, Albert EF. Rome Ottawa FSO 
Perkins, Warwick Karachi Dept. FSO 
Pinard, Isabelle Frankfurt Tokyo Fss 
Pinder, Frank E. New York Monrovia FSS 
Polutnik, Ernest V. Warsaw Lisbon FSS 
Pool, John C. Buenos Aires Winnipeg FSO 
Post, Albert London Paris Fss 
Read, Robert E. Bern New Delhi FSs 
Remole, Rebert A. Dept. Aden FSO 
Rice, Edward E. Dept. Stuttgart FSO 
Rockwell, Stuart W. Dept. Madrid FSO 
Rogers, Don W. New Appt. Dept. FSs 
Rood, Leslie L. Valletta Colombo FSO 
Rowberg, Brynhold C. Praha Athens Fss 
Ryan, William F, Dept. Tokyo FSO 
Shullaw, Harold Dept. Hague FSO 
Shuttack, Stephen J. Port of Spain Dept. Fss 
Small, George W. Bombay Madrid Fss 
Smith, Rufus Z. Panama Bangkok Fso 
Springs, L. Pitman Aden Valletta FSs 
Summers, Lionel M. Rome Dept. FsO 
Taylor, Yancey M. New Appt. Dept. FsO 
Thomas, William W., Jr. Dept. Bangkok Fss 
Thompson, Tyler Praha Dept. FsoO 
Trent, Mary V. Paris Dept. FSO 
Tuthill, John W. London Bonn FSO 
Vander Laan, Joseph W. Djakarta Taipei FSS 
Vebber, John M. Santiago Dept. FSO 
Von Hellens, Lawrence Johannesburg Djakarta Fss 
Ww. 

Voorhees, Harold C, New Delhi Dept. Fss 
Wadsworth, George Ankara Dept. CM 
Walker, William W. Dept. Paris FsoO 
Ward, Angus Nairobi Kabul AMB 
Whinery, Marion Maxine Tokyo Buenos Aires Fss 
Wiedenmayer, Joseph E, Milan Manila Fss 
Wolf, Victor, Jr. New Appt Dept. FSO 
Wynne, George G. New Appt Munich FSR 
Yoder, Robert D. Manila Hong Kong Fss 


AMENDMENTS TO PREVIOUS CHANGES 


Sach, Morton 
Jacoby, Rolf 
Miller, William F. 
Root, John F, 


Paris cancelled, now transferred to the Hague as FSS. 
Trieste cancelled, now transferred to Bari as FSS. 
Tokyo cancelled, now transferred to Fukuoka as FSS. 
Damascus cancelled, now transferred to Dept. as FSO. 
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Foreign Service Officers 
Foreign Service Staff Officers 
Permanent American Employees 
of the Foreign Service 
Members of the Protective Association pay only one 
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memberment insurance; (3) Hospital-Surgical benefits 
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for themselves when in the U.S. 


Optional insurance offered to members: (1) Hospital- 
Surgical benefits for dependents when in the U.S. and 
when abroad; (2) additional H-S benefits for dependents 
up to a maximum of $5,000; (3) additional A.D.&D. up 
to a maximum of $10,000. 


Members who retire on an annuity may continue in 
the group plan until age 65. 


For full information see the pamphlet of October 1951, 
available at Foreign Service establishments, or write: 
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Care of Department of State 
Washington 25, D. C. 
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There’s something about Cresta Blanca 
that sets it apart from any other wine 
you have ever tasted. Perhaps it’s the 
subtle bouquet. Perhaps it’s the deli- 
cacy of flavor or the mild smoothness. 
Or maybe it’s the fineness that grows 
naturally out of a tradition that’s older 
than the United States. 

For Cresta Blanca is not a newcomer. 
Its inheritance reaches back to 1771 


LANCA 


UALITY 


when Franciscan Fathers founded the 
Mission of San Gabriel Archangel on 
the slopes at the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada range in California. 

Today, as for more than 50 years, 
Cresta Blanca is adding new luster to 
its heritage. Introduce a new note of 
festivity and pleasure by serving Cresta 
Blanca wines when you entertain. 


CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY, INC. + Livermore and Los Angeles, California, U.S.A. 
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